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PREFACE 


r  HIS  program  has  been  formulated  as  a  guide  for  the 
future  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Arizona. 
It  outlines  a  plan  for  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  this  tribe  and  the  discharge  of  the  Federal  Government's 
obligation  to  these  Indians. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  the  establishment  of 
this  group  of  seven  thousand  citizens  on  an  economic  level 
comparable  to  other  citizens  of  the  area,  their  integration  into 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  Nation  and  the 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  and  control  special  to 
Indians.  It  was  developed  with  the  full  cooperation  and 
participation  of  the  Indians  and  has  the  endorsement  of  a 
number  of  State  and  County  officials,  as  well  as  of  various 
civic  organizations. 

I  believe  the  objectives  of  the  program  can  be  attained 
within  the  limit  of  the  cost  estimates  and  time  schedules, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians,  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  the  Nation. 


May  24,  1949 


Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


SUMMARY 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Sir- 


May  17,  1949 


I  submit  herewith  a  program  dated  November  27,  1948,  which 
was  formulated  as  a  guide  for  the  future  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Papago  Tribe  in 
connection  with  the  economic  and  social  development  of  this  Tribe  and 
the  discharge  of  the  Federal  Government's  obligation  to  the  Papago 
Indians  of  Arizona. 

This  program  was  approved  by  the  Papago  Council  on  November 
26,  1948  and  I  recommend  that  it  receive  your  approval  and  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  Participating  in  the  discussions  culminating 
in  the  formulation  of  this  program  were  the  Indians  themselves,  officials 
of  the  State  and  local  governments,  civic  organizations,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  the  establishment  of  this  group 
of  7000  Indians  on  an  economic  level  comparable  to  the  rural  population 
of  the  area;  their  integration  into  the  social,  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  Nation,  and  the  termination  of  Federal  supervision  and 
control  special  to  Indians. 

On  account  of  the  present  limited  education  of  most  of  this 
group,  together  with  the  meagerness  of  their  resources,  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  will  require  considerable  time  and  funds.  The  situation 
is  so  acute,  however,  that  immediate  efforts  must  be  made  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  the  available  resources  and  to  relocate  off  the  reser¬ 
vation  that  portion  of  the  population  which  cannot  support  itself  at  a 
reasonable  level  by  utilization  of  the  resources  when  fully  developed. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  800  families  can  support  themselves 
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on  the  reservation  even  after  the  resources  are  fully  developed,  which 
means  that  not  less  than  400  families,  together  with  the  normal  increase 
in  the  population,  must  be  located  permanently  off  the  reservation. 

The  program  which  has  been  developed  consists  of  two  principal 
parts,  namely:  development  of  the  resources  and  development  of  the 
people.  The  two  parts  are  inseparable  in  that  one  is  of  little  value  without 
the  other.  The  program  is  flexible  enough  so  that  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  changing  conditions;  it  proposes  the  complete  coordination  of 
its  various  component  parts,  and  it  recognizes  that,  pending  additional 
technical  surveys  upon  which  final  detailed  plans  can  be  based,  it  is 
only  possible  at  this  time  to  outline  the  objectives  in  general  terms  and 
point  out  the  methods  by  which  it  is  thought  they  may  be  realized. 

The  estimated  capital  expenditures  required  to  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Economic  Development 

Stock  water  development _ $1,000,000 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation _  6,000,000 

Irrigation — 15,000  acres  @  $300  an  acre  4,500,000 
Improvement  of  flash  flood  farming  areas  750,000 

Relocation  off  reservation _  250,000  $12,500,000 

Social  Development 

Construction  Educational  facilities _ $4,000,000 

Construction  Health  facilities _  1,300,000 

Construction  Administration  facilities _  300,000 

Construction  Roads  and 

Communication  facilities _  3,500,000 

Improvement  Community  facilities _  400,000 

-  $  9,500,000 

Revolving  Credit  Fund  -  1,000,000 

TOTAI - $23,000,000 

In  addition  to  the  capital  expenditures  and  credit  fund  tabulated 
above,  the  annual  recurring  costs  of  administering  the  program  and 
providing  necessary  services  will  average  about  $1,000,000  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  after  which  these  costs  will  progressively  decrease  as  the 
Indians  become  financially  able  to  assume  such  activities. 
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THE  PROGRAM 


The  present  population  of  the  Papagos  in  Arizona  is  7200  and 
they  are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  two  per  cent  per  annum.  They 
comprise  about  1200  family  groups  and  live  in  73  scattered  villages. 
The  total  reservation  area  is  2,855,021  acres,  divided  into  three  units, 
namely:  the  Papago,  the  San  Xavier  and  the  Gila  Bend  reservations. 

The  reservation  income  of  the  Papagos  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
following  sources:  farming  small  irrigated  tracts  at  San  Xavier  and 
Chuichu;  cultivating  flash  flood  irrigated  fields  at  scattered  points  on 
the  reservation;  grazing  cattle;  cutting  firewood  for  sale,  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  gathering  wild  fruits,  nuts  and  seeds.  This  income  is  augmented 
by  wage  work  off  the  reservation,  which  is  engaged  in  seasonally  by 
about  one-half  of  the  families.  The  annual  income  of  the  average 
Papago  family  is  approximately  one-third  of  that  of  the  average  Arizona 
farm  family.  The  1200  Papago  families  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
income  groups,  namely:  those  whose  annual  incomes  are  considered 
adequate  and  those  whose  incomes  are  below  a  reasonable  subsistence 
level. 

The  first  group  includes  about  one-third  of  the  total  population  or 
400  families  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  cattle,  private  business 
enterprises  or  permanent  employment  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  trades. 
These  are  the  families  which,  through  education,  training  or  adapta¬ 
bility,  have  fitted  themselves  into  the  white  man's  economy.  At  the 
top  their  incomes  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  average  non-Indian 
families  of  the  area  and  range  downward  to  about  one-half  of  that 
amount. 

The  second  group  of  about  800  families  obtains  a  precarious 
livelihood  from  subsistence  farming,  small  cattle  enterprises,  wood 
cutting,  and  increasingly  from  seasonal  off-reservation  employment 
at  low  wages.  This  group  consists  almost  entirely  of  non-English  speaking 
people  who  are  untrained  in  the  skills  which  would  permit  them  to 
command  higher  wages  for  their  services.  Their  incomes  range  from  a 
bare  subsistence  level  downward.  They  suffer  from  malnutrition,  disease, 
and  the  other  evils  of  extreme  poverty,  and  constitute  the  group  for 
which  the  program  was  primarily  developed. 
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The  seasonal  migration  of  a  large  number  of  families  in  search 
of  employment  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  educational  and  health 
programs  heretofore  carried  on.  Many  families  remain  in  their  home 
villages  for  only  a  portion  of  the  school  year,  resting  for  other  periods 
mostly  in  scattered  off-reservation  farm  labor  camps.  This  results  in 
the  almost  complete  disruption  of  the  educational  program. 

The  health  condition  of  the  children  on  their  return  from  the 
seasonal  migration  is  usually  so  poor  that  they  derive  little  if  any  benefit 
from  the  schooling  they  do  receive.  A  few  simple  statistics  tell  the  story 
of  the  health  situation  today.  Infant  mortality  is  258  per  one  thousand 
of  live  births,  compared  to  80  per  one  thousand  for  Arizona  and  45  per 
one  thousand  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  life  expectancy  of 
a  Papago  child  at  birth  is  17  years,  compared  to  over  60  years  for  the 
average  non-Indian  in  the  United  States.  The  annual  death  rate  per 
one  thousand  population  is  32.3,  compared  to  10.5  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


The  economic  development  portion  of  the  program  consists  essen¬ 
tially  in  improving  the  range  land  so  as  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity 
and  prevent  additional  damage  by  erosion;  developing  all  feasible 
irrigation  projects;  improving  the  flash  flood  irrigated  tracts,  and 
providing  assistance  to  about  400  families  in  obtaining  permanent  off- 
reservation  employment. 

Range  Improvement 

This  feature  includes  the  development  of  additional  stock  water; 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  and  better  range  management 
practices.  Only  40  per  cent  of  the  range  land  is  now  within  reach  of 
permanent  stock  water  and  many  of  the  water  developments,  due 
principally  to  insufficient  funds  for  maintenance  during  the  war  years, 
now  require  major  repairs  to  restore  them  to  efficient  operating  condition. 
This  will  involve  replacement  of  worn  and  obsolete  pumping  equipment, 
wind  mills,  engines,  pump  jacks,  etc.,  and  the  repair  and  enlargement 
of  storage  facilities.  Additional  deep  wells  and  pumping  plants,  as  well 
as  more  stock  water  reservoirs  are  required  in  order  to  make  the  entire 
range  area  available  for  proper  use. 
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Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  will  consist  principally  of 
gully  control,  water  spreading,  re-seeding  denuded  areas,  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  water  courses  and  related  work. 

The  improvement  in  grade  of  the  range  cattle  and  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  horses  on  the  range  are  also  proposed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  proposed  improvements,  together  with  better  range  control,  will 
increase  the  annual  income  from  this  resource  not  less  than  65  per  cent. 

The  estimated  capital  investment  required  for  this  feature  is 
$7,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  is  for  stock  water  development  and 
$6,000,000  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation,  including  the  re-seeding 
of  denuded  areas.  These  funds  should  be  made  available  at  the  rate  of 
$500,000  to  $700,000  per  year. 

Irrigation 

The  area  of  the  present  irrigation  developments  consists  of  about 
1 ,500  acres  on  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and  61  5  acres  on  the  Papago 
Reservation  at  Chuichu.  Both  of  these  irrigation  projects  can  be  expanded 
materially  by  the  installation  of  additional  pumping  plants.  Detail 
surveys  will  be  required  before  the  ultimate  feasible  irrigable  areas  can 
be  determined  and  final  designs  prepared.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  not  less  than  2,000  acres  can  be  added  to  the  San  Xavier  Irrigation 
Project  and  several  thousand  acres  to  the  small  development  near 
Chuichu  on  the  Papago  Reservation.  In  addition  to  these  potential  areas 
it  may  be  found  feasible  to  develop  several  hundred  acres  on  the  Gila 
Bend  Reservation.  The  estimated  capital  investment  required  for  this 
feature  is  $4,500,000,  which  will  provide  facilities  for  about  15,000 
acres.  These  funds  should  be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  about 
$300,000  per  year. 

Flash  Flood  Farming 

Irrigation  by  means  of  spreading  flood  water  has  been  practiced  by 
the  Papagos  for  centuries.  In  1915  there  was  in  excess  of  9,000  acres 
irrigated  in  this  manner  on  the  Papago  Reservation.  Today  not  more 
than  2,500  acres  are  planted  during  an  average  year.  The  reduction  in 
this  type  of  farming  has  been  due  principally  to  erosion  resulting  from 
overgrazing.  Deep  channels  have  been  formed  and  the  runoff  is  now 
so  rapid  that  this  type  of  farming  has  become  even  more  hazardous 
than  formerly.  These  flash  flood  farming  areas  can  be  improved  through 
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intensive  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  and  by  such 
improvements  will  again  become  an  important  factor  in  the  subsistence 
of  those  who  are  expected  to  remain  on  the  reservation.  The  estimated 
capital  investment  required  for  this  feature  is  $750,000,  which  should 
be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  about  $75,000  per  year.  This  ex¬ 
penditure  should  make  available  for  farming  not  less  than  8,000  acres 
during  normal  years. 

Relocation  Off  The  Reservation 

Upon  completion  of  the  range  improvements,  further  irrigation 
developments,  and  improvement  of  the  flash  flood  farming  areas,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  reservation  resources  will  support  at  a  reasonable 
level  of  living,  not  to  exceed  800  families.  This  leaves  about  400  families, 
together  with  the  increase  in  population,  who  must  be  permanently 
located  off  the  reservation.  A  good  start  toward  this  goal  has  already 
been  made  as  at  present  about  150  families  are  working  at  the  large 
copper  mine  at  Ajo,  Arizona,  and  as  skilled  laborers  in  Tucson  and  other 
cities.  Some  of  these  150  families  are  in  need  of  assistance  in  the  way 
of  housing,  etc.,  but  for  the  most  part  are  permanently  established.  The 
remaining  250  families  which  must  be  relocated  will  require  considerable 
assistance  in  becoming  permanently  established.  They  will  need  train¬ 
ing,  both  formal  and  informal,  as  well  as  help  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
employment.  They  will  also  need  loans  to  provide  suitable  housing.  This 
is  the  feature  of  the  program  which  will  probably  require  the  longest  time 
to  accomplish,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  proceed  with  accelerated  speed 
once  the  details  are  worked  out  and  the  program  as  a  whole  actually 
initiated.  The  estimated  capital  expenditure  required  for  this  feature  is 
$250,000,  which  initially  should  be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  about 
$25,000  per  year. 


SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Important  as  is  the  economic  development  of  the  Papago  resources, 
the  social  development  of  the  Papago  people  themselves  is  of  no  less 
import.  Development  of  the  resources  alone  is  not  enough;  the  people 
who  are  to  utilize  these  resources  must  be  fitted  by  training  and  physical 
wellbeing  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  them. 

The  means  of  social  development  are  the  public  services  normally 
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available  such  as  education,  health,  communications,  community  facil¬ 
ities,  finances  and  credit,  social  security  and  welfare,  and  organization. 
Because  of  the  retardation  of  the  Papago  people  generally,  together  with 
their  poor  health,  and  lack  of  training,  these  public  services  for  some 
time  to  come  must  be  provided  in  greater  quantity  and  they  must  be 
more  varied  in  context  than  those  normally  available.  Much  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  by  the  Indians  themselves  to  developing  this  part 
of  the  program. 

Education 

The  large  number  of  Papagos  who  must  be  relocated  permanently 
off  the  reservation  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  a  satisfactory 
living  without  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  citizens.  At  present  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  Papago 
people  speak  English;  less  than  20  per  cent  can  read  and  write;  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Papago  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in 
any  school  last  year;  less  than  one-third  attended  school  regularly;  and 
less  than  one-sixth  were  in  the  proper  grade  for  their  age. 

Papago  education  did  not  really  begin  until  1915  when  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches  began 
building  schools  on  the  reservation.  By  1932  there  were  16  class  rooms 
available  in  six  local  day  schools,  providing  accommodations  for  480  out 
of  the  then  approximately  1,600  children.  By  1938  there  were  34  class 
rooms  in  15  schools,  accommodating  1,020  children,  with  another  300 
being  taken  care  of  in  off-reservation  boarding  schools  and  public 
schools.  Today  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  operating  16  day  schools 
and  the  missions  1  4,  with  accommodations  for  a  total  of  900  children. 
The  present  enrollment  is  983  and  the  present  average  daily  attendance 
is  657.  In  addition  to  these  reservation  schools,  302  children  are  enrolled 
in  public  schools  and  1  17  in  boarding  schools,  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  1,402.  The  total  number  of  school  age  children  is  2,127. 

The  Papago  population  is  widely  scattered  and  highly  mobile.  Some 
villages  are  occupied  during  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  There  is  a  per¬ 
manent  blacktop  road  from  Sells  to  Tucson,  a  graded  gravel  road  from 
Sells  to  Chuichu  and  another  from  Sells  to  Ajo.  The  remainder  of  the 
roads  are  truck  trails  without  surfacing  which  are  subject  to  all  variations 
of  the  weather,  making  bus  service  undependable.  In  addition,  a  large 
portion  of  the  reservation  population  seeks  off-reservation  employment. 
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These  families  take  their  children  with  them.  Many  are  employed  in 
agricultural  activities  in  areas  where  there  are  no  available  public  schools. 
As  a  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  these  diverse  factors  which  are 
contributing  seriously  to  the  non-education  of  many  Papago  children, 
the  considered  solution  proposed  by  tribal  representatives  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dormitories;  some  for  use  by  younger  children  adjacent  to 
day  schools  on  the  reservation,  others  for  use  by  children  seeking  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  to  be  placed  adjacent  to  communities  like  Casa 
Grande  and  Tucson,  where  the  children  may  live  while  attending  school. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  children  be  placed  in  the  elementary  dormitories 
only  during  those  periods  when  their  families  are  actually  away  from 
the  reservation.  The  program  calls  for  the  construction  of  only  enough 
additional  classroom  and  dormitory  facilities  to  bring  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  up  to  what  will  be  needed  after  the  surplus  portion  of  the 
population  has  sought  permanent  residence  elsewhere.  The  program 
also  proposes  the  transfer  of  the  Papago  educational  program  to  public 
school  operation  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  The  rate  at  which 
transfers  can  be  made  will  depend  upon  the  readiness  of  the  public 
schools  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  the  rapidity  with  which  permanent 
off-reservation  residence  can  be  established  for  the  surplus  population. 

The  estimated  capital  investment  required  for  this  feature  is 
$4,000,000,  which  should  be  made  available  in  such  amounts  as 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  economical  construction  program. 

Health 

The  Papago  population  curve  resembles  that  of  medieval  Europe. 
Of  approximately  260  infants  born  each  year,  one-fourth  die  within 
twelve  months;  at  the  age  of  six  there  are  only  1  60  left;  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  only  125.  The  life  expectancy  of  a  Papago  infant  is  17  years, 
whereas  that  of  a  non-Indian  infant  in  the  United  States  is  over  60 
years.  The  comparison  of  the  weighted  Papago  curve  with  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  tells  an  almost  incredible  Papago  health  story. 
Only  a  birth  rate  double  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole  enables  the 
Papagos  to  survive  at  all. 

In  part,  these  health  conditions  are  due  to  poverty,  poor  housing, 
insufficient  clothing,  and  malnutrition,  caused  both  by  lack  of  food, 
and  improper  diet.  They  are  also  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  modern 
health  facilities,  and  the  traditional  resistance  of  the  Papagos  to  modern 
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medicine.  This  resistance  is  being  overcome,  however,  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  a  real  health  program  can  be  initiated  its  acceptance  will  be 
general. 

The  health  program  proposes  the  establishment  of  five  Public 
Health  districts  to  blanket  the  reservations,  with  a  field  nurse  in  each. 
On  this  basis  each  nurse  will  have  about  1,500  people  to  care  for,  in  an 
area  of  nearly  1 ,000  square  miles. 

It  is  proposed  to  solve  the  critical  problems  of  the  deterioration  of 
health  of  the  many  families  while  in  the  cotton  fields  by  cooperative 
arrangements  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  County 
Health  organizations,  whereby  some  of  the  Government  nurses  will 
supplement  the  State  Public  Health  work  during  the  cotton  picking 
season. 

The  final  feature  of  the  program  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  hospital 
at  Sells,  which  recently  burned.  While  it  might  be  more  economical  to 
utilize  the  facilities  available  at  San  Xavier,  which  is  only  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Sells,  the  Indians  believe  that  the  additional  distances  from 
the  northern,  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  reservation  justify  a 
centrally  located  reservation  hospital. 

The  estimated  capital  investment  required  for  this  feature  is 
$1,300,000,  which  should  be  made  available  in  such  amounts  as 
necessary  to  carry  on  an  economical  construction  program. 

Roads  and  Communication  Facilities 

On  the  whole  vast  Papago  Reservation  there  is  only  one  State 
highway  which  is  constructed  to  modern  standards  for  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  length  across  the  reservation.  From  this  highway  lead  two 
Indian  Service  main  roads,  one  south  from  Sells  and  the  other  to  Casa 
Grande,  neither  of  which  is  built  to  present  day  standards.  Less  than 
150  miles  of  secondary  roads  built  to  truck  trail  standards  complete  the 
entire  reservation  road  system.  Only  36  of  the  73  Papago  villages  are 
reached  by  graded  roads.  Two  schools  are  more  than  eight  miles  from 
the  nearest  improved  highway. 

The  Papago  road  program  proposes  intensive  support  for  the  rapid 
completion  by  the  State  of  Arizona  of  Route  86,  the  East-West  Highway; 
reconstruction  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  road  north  from 
Sells  to  Casa  Grande  and  of  parts  of  the  secondary  road  system  to 
standards  that  will  make  them  acceptable  as  part  of  the  County  road 
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system.  It  also  proposes  the  construction  of  a  limited  number  of  bus 
roads  and  access  roads  to  the  various  villages.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
extend  the  telephone  system. 

The  estimated  capital  investment  required  for  this  feature  is 
$3,500,000,  which  should  be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  about 
$350,000  per  year. 

Community'Facilities 

The  program  proposes  improvement  in  the  village  water  supplies 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  drilling  of  deep  wells  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  storage  facilities. 

The  estimated  capital  expenditure  required  for  this  feature  is 
$400,000,  which  should  be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  about  $50,000 
to  $100,000  per  year. 

Credit 

Those  families  who  will  settle  on  the  proposed  irrigation  develop¬ 
ments,  and  others  who  will  be  established  in  the  cattle  business,  will 
require  credit  to  enable  them  to  house  themselves,  to  equip  their  new 
farms  properly,  and  to  purchase  the  necessary  stock.  Those  families 
which  will  be  relocated  permanently  off  the  reservation  will  also  need 
credit  to  finance  permanent  homes.  It  is  estimated  that  a  revolving 
loan  fund  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  available  as  needed,  will  provide  the 
credit  required  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

Social  Security 

The  program  takes  for  granted  the  full  coverage  by  the  State  of 
Arizona  of  lawful  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  to  dependent 
children.  Other  relief  cases  will,  insofar  as  possible,  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  tribe  itself. 

Organization 

The  administration  of  the  Papago  reservations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  must  continue  until  such  time  as  the  main  objectives  of 
this  program  of  education  and  rehabilitation  have  been  achieved  or  are 
reasonably  forseeable  of  achievement.  Certain  administrative  functions 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  tribe  as  it  is  ready  and  fitted  to  carry  them  on. 
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Law  and  Order  will  be  transferred  to  the  State  and  counties  as  soon  as 
the  Papagos  have  adjusted  themselves  to  State  laws  and  to  the  operation 
of  State  courts.  The  estimated  capital  investment  for  this  feature,  con¬ 
sisting  of  housing  and  facilities  for  employees,  is  $300,000,  which  should 
be  made  available  as  needed,  to  fit  into  the  construction  program  as  a 
whole. 

The  foregoing  program  for  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  Papagos  is  believed  to  be  sound  and  I  recommend  its  submission 
to  the  Congress  for  approval  as  a  guide  for  the  future  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Papago 
tribe. 

Very  truly  yours, 


John  R.  Nichols,  Commissioner 


Approved: 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
FIELD  SERVICE 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


November  27,  1948 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner: 

As  requested  by  Resolution  No.  391  of  the  Papago  Council,  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  the  Papago  Development  Program. 

The  Program  stems  directly  from  Indian  Office  Circular  3675, 
naming  the  Papago  Agency  among  the  eight  jurisdictions  to  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  proposal  was 
put  before  the  Papago  Council  at  its  meeting  of  May  25,  1948.  Since 
the  Council  had  time  and  again  expressed  its  concern  over  the  situation 
on  the  three  Papago  reservations  and  its  intense  desire  that  something 
constructive  be  done  to  cope  with  the  many  and  varied  Papago  problems, 
it  immediately  appointed  committees  to  investigate  the  different  phases 
of  reservation  economic  life,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  improve 
them,  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon. 

The  committees  of  the  Council  met  twice  weekly  thereafter,  con¬ 
sidering  each  problem  individually  and  reporting  its  recommendations 
immediately  to  the  Council,  which  called  special  meetings  every  two 
weeks.  After  a  discussion  at  the  meetings,  the  Council  members  met 
with  the  people  in  their  home  villages  to  further  broaden  the  planning 
base  by  obtaining  the  opinions  of  those  most  directly  affected  by  the 
proposed  developments.  The  individual  members  then  reported  back 
to  the  Council,  which  directed  its  committees  to  proceed  with  the  final 
writeup  along  the  desired  lines. 

The  Program  itself,  as  you  will  note,  deals  with  policy  alone.  The 
present  situation  is  explained,  as  are  the  believed  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
dition  and  recommendations  regarding  desired  changes.  In  some  in- 
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stances  a  recommendation  is  made  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  thought 
that  the  changes  can  best  be  brought  about;  in  others  the  Tribe  has 
left  the  determination  of  method  to  the  Indian  Service.  In  either  case, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  recommendations  are  those  of  the  Papago 
Tribe.  The  Agency  Staff  has  given  its  advice  whenever  requested,  has 
furnished  the  statistics  required  by  the  Council  committees,  and  has 
assisted  in  the  present  presentation  of  the  Tribe's  ideas.  Further,  the 
agency  divisions  have  prepared  exhibits  in  conjunction  with  the  Program 
furnishing  supplemental  technical  data  and  proposals  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Program.  Detailed  divisional  budget 
estimates  for  the  first  two  years  of  development  are  being  prepared  by 
the  Staff  and  will  be  submitted  by  me  at  a  later  date. 

You  will  note  also  that  the  various  portions  of  the  Program  are 
dependent  upon  other  portions  both  for  immediate  timing  and  for 
ultimate  success,  and  that  therefore  the  Program  must  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  Likewise,  once  the  policies  recommended  in  the  Program 
are  adopted,  it  is  essential  to  the  Tribe  itself  as  well  as  to  the  affected 
neighboring  white  communities  that  these  policies  not  be  changed.  For, 
once  these  policies  are  adopted,  many  governmental  forces — Tribal, 
Federal,  State,  and  County — will  go  into  integrated  action.  The  Tribe 
speaks  for  itself;  it  already  has  what  it  believes  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  State  and  County  support;  it  requires  now  the  necessary  expression  of 
Congressional  approval  to  put  the  Program  into  effect.  To  assist  in  the 
presentation  to  Congress,  the  Tribe  intends  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Washington  at  the  proper  time  to  answer  the  questions  that  will  arise, 
and  to  furnish  information  to  supplement  the  written  Program  and  the 
exhibits. 

I  can  only  add  that  my  staff  and  I  are  convinced  that  the  Papago 
Council  has  prepared  a  workable,  well  thought-out  program  for  the 
future  progress  of  the  Tribe.  The  Council  and  its  Committees  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  work.  They  have  gone  about  their  unaccustomed 
task  willingly  and  seriously,  it  is  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Papago 
Development  Program  will  be  given  the  attention  that  it  richly  deserves, 
and  that  the  recommendations  therein  be  followed  hereafter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Burton  A.  Ladd,  Superintendent 
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PAPAGO  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION 


No.  391 

WHEREAS,  the  Papago  Council  did,  by  Resolution  No.  366,  create 
standing  committees  to  make  investigations,  conduct  hearings,  and 
deliver  reports  thereon,  and 

WHEREAS,  pursuant  to  said  resolution,  the  Papago  Council  directed  its 
committees  to  make  investigations  and  conduct  hearings  with  the  view 
of  improving  conditions  upon  the  Papago  reservations,  and 

WHEREAS,  said  committees  have  reported  to  the  Council  their  findings 
and  their  recommendations  thereon,  the  members  of  the  Council  have 
consulted  with  their  home  districts,  and  the  Council  has  directed  its 
committees  to  prepare  a  program  of  development  embodying  the 
recommendations  and  modifications  thereof,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  final  draft  of  the  program  has  been  presented  to  the 
Council  by  its  committees,  and  considered  in  its  various  phases, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Papago  Council  that  the 
Papago  Development  Program  be  approved  as  expressing  to  the  best 
of  our  belief  the  true  facts  of  the  present  deplorable  conditions  on  the 
Papago  reservations  and  our  considered  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  thereof. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Papago  Agency 
be  requested  to  transmit  our  Program  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  on  November  26,  1948,  duly  enacted  by 
a  vote  of  16  for  and  0  against,  by  the  Papago  Council,  pursuant  to 
authority  vested  in  it  by  Section  2  (d)  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Tribe  ratified  by  the  Tribe  on  December  12,  1936,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  January  6,  1937,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
1 6  of  the  Act  of  June  1  8,  1  934,  (48  Stat.  984).  Said  resolution  is  effective 
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as  of  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Papago 
Agency,  and  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

THE  PAPAGO  COUNCIL 

BY: 


Thomas  A.  Segundo,  Chairman 

Attest: 

0~y\J 

Ida  N.  Wilson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Approved:  November  26,  1948 


Burton  A.  Ladd,  Superintendent 
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Seventy-three  widely  scattered  villages 


THE  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


The  desert  lands  of  southern  Arizona  are  among 
the  least  productive  in  the  United  States.  For  not 
CfC  grOUtl  |ess  ^Qn  fjye  thousand  years  the  people  now 

known  as  the  Papago  Indians  have  struggled  to  survive  in  this  area.  With 
a  population  doubled  in  historical  times,  with  a  living  area  quartered  by 
the  expansion  of  the  white  man  into  the  Southwest,  with  a  soil  deterior¬ 
ated  by  over-use  and  consequent  erosion,  and  with  a  way  of  life  disrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  new  and  different  ideas  and  living  standards,  the 
obstacles  to  their  survival  have  become  overwhelming. 

The  Papagos  are  members  of  the  Piman  family,  racially  distinct 
from  the  other  Indian  groups  of  the  United  States.  In  1687,  Father 
Kino,  the  missionary-explorer,  found  the  Papagos  a  peaceful,  settled 
people  with  permanent  homes  and  farmlands  forming  a  strong  contrast 
with  their  nomadic  and  warlike  neighbors.  They  lived  in  the  many  valleys 
crossing  what  is  now  the  International  Boundary,  from  the  Colorado 
River  east  nearly  to  New  Mexico.  As  the  Mexican  settlements  approached 
from  the  south  and  the  American  settlements  arose  along  the  great  Gila 
Valley  trade  route  to  California,  the  Papagos  retreated  into  the  un¬ 
wanted  desert  between.  The  small  San  Xavier  and  Gila  Bend  Reserva¬ 
tions,  established  in  the  1870's  to  retain  for  the  Papagos  some  of  their 
rich  valley  lands,  are  the  only  remaining  traces  of  the  vast  better-watered 
country  formerly  occupied.  With  the  large  scale  introduction  of  the 
cattle  industry  into  the  Southwest,  even  the  desert  became  economically 
valuable  to  the  white  man  as  rangeland.  The  preservation  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Papago  territory,  starting  with  the  establishment  of  three  small 
reservations  in  1912  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  considerable 
public  domain  in  1915,  culminated  in  the  purchase  of  intervening  private 
ranches  to  form  one  consolidated  Papago  Reservation  in  1934. 
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This  arid  region,  a  portion  of  the  Sonora  Desert,  is  an  area  of  extremes 
in  climate,  occasional  torrential  rains  with  little  penetration  and  rapid 
runoff,  and  prolonged  droughts.  The  soils  are,  in  general,  of  a  very 
good  productivity  quality;  the  limiting  factors  being  rainfall  and  its 
efficient  use. 

The  7200  Papagos  who  are  now  considered  to  have  land  rights 
on  the  three  reservations  are  organized  as  "The  Papago  Tribe  of 
Arizona."  They  live  in  73  scattered  villages  in  an  area  of  2,855,021 
acres,  all  of  which  is  tribal  land  except  for  41,708  allotted  acres  at  San 
Xavier.  In  its  present  condition  this  land  cannot  begin  to  support  its 
population  at  any  but  the  barest  minimum  standard  of  living. 

In  the  traditional  Papago  economy,  land  was  the 

The 

base;  insofar  as  their  reservations  can  support 
Situation  Today  the  Papagos  today,  land  is  the  base;  in  future 
be  the  base.  And  that  base  is  wholly  insufficient. 

reservation  economy,  because  of  the  lack  of  other  resources,  land  must 

The  present  Papago  use  of  the  land  base  consists  of  farming  small 
irrigated  fields  at  San  Xavier  and  at  Chuichu,  cultivating  the  traditional 
flash-flood  irrigated  fields  at  scattered  points  on  the  Papago  Reserva¬ 
tion,  grazing  cattle,  cutting  firewood  for  sale  and  for  home  use,  and, 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  gathering  wild  fruits,  nuts,  and  seeds.  This  is 
supplemented  by  seasonal  wage  work  off  the  reservations  by  some  half 
of  the  families. 

Although  there  is  no  distinct  break  between  them,  Papago  families 
fall  into  two  general  income  classifications.  The  first  group  includes,  at 
a  maximum,  some  four  hundred  families  whose  source  of  income  is 
cattle  sales,  private  business  enterprises,  or  permanent  jobs  in  the  skilled 
trades  either  on  or  off  the  reservation.  These  are  the  families  which, 
either  through  education,  training,  or  special  adaptability,  have  fitted 
themselves  into  the  white  man's  economy.  At  the  top,  their  incomes 
approach  that  of  comparable  white  Americans,  and  range  downward 
to  about  one-half  of  that  amount.  They  show  what  Papagos  can  do  when 
given  the  opportunity. 

The  second  group,  of  eight  hundred  or  more  families,  maintains  a 
precarious  livelihood  from  subsistence  farming  in  good  years,  small 
cattle  holdings,  wood  cutting,  and,  increasingly,  from  seasonal  off-the- 
reservation  labor  at  the  lowest  possible  wage  scale.  This  group  consists 
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almost  entirely  of  uneducated,  non-English  speaking  people  whose 
incomes  range  from  a  bare  subsistence  level  downward.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  been  caught  by  the  increasing  insufficiency  of  the  land 
base.  These  are  the  people  who,  although  they  have  not  cried  //crisis// 
and  sat  back  awaiting  help,  have  scratched  desperately  for  subsistence 
and  money  from  any  possible  source,  and  have  still  been  unable  to 
raise  themselves  above  the  starvation  level.  These  are  the  people 
attacked  by  malnutrition,  disease,  and  the  other  evils  of  extreme  poverty. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  not  been  reached  by  the  reservation 
education  program  or  the  reservation  health  program;  they  have  been 
affected  by  the  changed  conditions  without  being  equipped  to  meet 
the  changes.  They  are  the  Papago  problem. 

The  comparative  failure  so  far  of  the  education  and  health  pro¬ 
grams  is  due  to  several  factors,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  seasonal 
migration. 

As  a  usual  thing  in  one  out  of  three  years  the  scant  rainfall  in  its 
present  use  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  crop  on  the  flashflood  irrigated 
fields.  Historically,  the  Papagos  have  met  this  periodic  crop  failure  by 
returning  for  a  while  to  their  former  better-watered  valley  lands  to 
work  for  the  new  owners.  This  early  pattern  has  developed  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  as  the  flashflood  farms  have  progressively  deteriorated 
through  erosion  and  silting,  into  an  annual  migration.  The  expansion  of 
non-Indian  irrigated  farms  into  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  reservation 
has  provided  the  increased  annual  need  for  labor.  Due  to  the  Arizona 
agricultural  pattern,  this  demand  is  highly  seasonal.  These  Papagos 
cannot  make  a  living  all  year  either  on  or  off  the  reservation.  Migration 
is  their  answer. 

This  seasonal  absence  from  the  reservation  has  led  directly  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  education  system  and  of  the  Health  service.  The 
people  are  in  their  home  villages  for  only  a  portion  of  the  school  year 
and  at  the  squalid  cotton  camps  the  remaining  four  or  five  months. 
School  attendance  becomes  so  irregular  as  to  make  the  schooling  nearly 
worthless.  The  health  condition  of  the  children  on  their  return  is  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  obtain  any  value  from  the  schooling  they  do  get.  And 
thus,  the  only  chance  for  the  improvement  of  this  large  group  is  lost. 

A  single  public  health  figure  tells  the  story  of  that  problem.  One 
out  of  every  four  Papago  babies  dies  before  it  is  a  year  old. 
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The  Need 
For  Action 


The  situation  today  is  made  more  alarming  by 
the  undoubted  fact  that  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
condition  has  been  getting  progressively  worse. 


The  efforts  of  the  Indian  Service  are  proving  more  and  more  ineffectual, 
due  in  part  to  the  disruptions  of  the  war  years,  and  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  a  long  range  plan  attacking  the  problem  from  a  comprehensive  view 
point.  Not  only  are  the  present  facilities  wholly  inadequate,  but  the 
progress  in  improving  them  is  very  slow. 

The  large  area  of  the  reservations  and  the  scattering  of  the  home- 
sites  together  create  a  difficult  condition  without  the  complication  of 
the  seasonal  migrations,  and  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  majority  of 
the  people  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them,  due  to  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  "new  ways,"  have  little  reason  for  accepting  what 
little  is  offered.  So  far,  the  sacrifices  necessary  if  the  people  are  to 
exist  at  all  have  prevented  them  from  seeing  that  further  sacrifices 
must  be  made  to  provide  their  children  with  an  education.  The  present 
struggle  looms  larger  than  possible  future  complications.  And  the  future 
does  not  look  bright. 

The  educational  requirements,  even  for  unskilled  labor,  are  rising. 
The  mechanization  of  farming  in  Arizona  is  already  beginning.  The 
demand  for  unskilled  manual  labor  cannot  increase,  but  the  population 
of  the  Papago  Tribe  will  increase.  A  large  illiterate  group  cannot  find 
a  place  in  the  future  economy  of  Arizona.  The  reservation  resources, 
already  overtaxed,  are  deteriorating  steadily.  More  Papagos  must  be 
forced  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere,  but  in  their  present  stage  there 
is  no  place  for  them  to  go. 

Any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poverty-striken  two-thirds 
of  the  Papagos  must  begin  on  the  reservation,  for  it  is  there  that  the 
land,  the  essential  base  of  Papago  economy,  has  failed  the  people.  The 
reservation  is  the  center  of  Papago  life.  It  is  home.  It  is  moreover,  the 
country  set  aside  for  the  Papagos  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
country  in  which  it  was  intended  that  they  make  their  living,  the  country 
that  has  proven  insufficient.  Improvement  must  begin  in  the  center  and 
spread  outward,  but  the  problem  must  be  attacked  as  a  whole,  with 
complete  coordination  of  the  various  branches.  With  that  in  mind,  the 
Papago  Development  Program  is  proposed. 
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Presented  to  the  People 

Discussed  by  Council  and  Officials 


,  Just  as  the  present  situation  is  no  sudden 

9  development,  the  recognition  by  the  Papago 

The  Program  people  of  their  progressively  more  alarming  plight 

and  their  desire  to  improve  conditions  is  long  standing.  Since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  in  1937  under  the  Indian  Re¬ 
organization  Act,  the  Papago  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the  tribe, 
has  repeatedly  and  consistently  considered  methods  of  improving  Papago 
economy.  Not  content  with  merely  making  recommendations  to  the 
Indian  Office  and  to  the  Congress,  it  has  gone  ahead  on  its  own  when¬ 
ever  possible,  passing  ordinances  to  control  improper  conditions,  ap¬ 
pointing  committees  to  investigate  ways  and  means  of  self-improvement, 
and  out  of  its  meager  resources,  appropriating  funds  for  loans  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe,  for  the  purchase  of  alienated  lands,  and  for  such  other 
public  purposes  as  it  could  afford. 

Although  its  attack  has  necessarily  been  piecemeal,  the  Papago 
Council  has  always  recognized  the  essentiality  of  an  overall  plan.  In 
1944,  when  it  appeared  possible  that  a  post-war  development  program, 
could  be  inaugurated,  the  Council  and  its  committees  spent  many  long 
meetings  in  the  consideration  of  its  recommendations  to  the  Indian 
Office.  Since  that  time  it  has  followed  the  changing  situation  with  an 
intense  interest,  modifying  its  plans  to  fit  the  more  acute  conditions, 
making  urgent  representations  to  the  Indian  Office  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  increasing  need  for  action,  and  culminating  in  the  present  Papago 
Development  Program. 

This  present  program  is  no  spur-of-the-moment  plan.  In  preparing 
it,  the  committees  of  the  Papago  Council  have  met  twice  weekly  for 
many  months  to  consider  the  situation  and  the  means  of  coping  with 
it.  The  committees  have  called  upon  members  of  the  Papago  Agency 
staff  for  technical  advice,  statistical  analysis,  and  discussion  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  committees  have  presented  their  own  considered  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Papago  Council,  which  has  in  turn  presented  them  to 
the  people  in  district  and  village  meetings.  The  Council  has  then  reported 
back,  piece  by  piece,  the  desires  of  the  pople.  The  final  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  become  the  program. 


The  support  of  the  affected  county  and  state  authorities  has  been 
solicited  for  those  portions  of  the  program  that  call  for  the  eventual 
merging  of  present  tribal  and  Indian  Service  functions  with  those  nor¬ 
mally  carried  on  by  the  county  and  state.  The  support  of  the  Indian 
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Bureau  has  been  gained  for  those  portions  that  affect  Indian  policy.  As 
shown  by  the  actions  of  the  Tucson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Council 
believes  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  non-Indians  of  the  area. 

The  Papago  Council  believes  that  the  final  result  of  its  work  is  a 
program  understood  and  supported  by  the  Papago  people  themselves, 
a  program  that  contains  the  best  thinking  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  Papago  problems,  a  program  that  is  economically  sound  and  tech¬ 
nically  possible,  a  program  that  must  be  carried  out  if  the  Papago 
people  are  to  recover  from  their  present  plight. 


The  Pro  rcitt 1  cons'^er'n9  ^ e  many  and  varied  problems 

of  the  Tribe,  the  Papago  Council  found  that  its 

f  solutions  fall  into  two  distinct  divisions:  economic 

development  and  social  development,  or  development  of  the  land  and 
development  of  the  people.  The  two  parts  are  of  equal  importance  and 
are  interdependent;  one  is  of  little  value  without  the  other. 

The  Papago  Development  Program,  therefore,  considers  each  of 
these  separately  and  in  detail,  and  then  integrates  them  into  one 
consistent  over-all  plan.  The  presentation  is  made  by  kind  of  work  to 
be  done,  by  type  of  aims  sought,  rather  than  from  the  departmental 
appropriation  point  of  view. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  program  must  be  flexible.  Advantage 
must  be  taken  of  changing  conditions,  and  there  must  be  full  freedom 
to  take  such  advantage.  Presently  unforseen  circumstances  cannot  help 
but  arise,  for  the  basic  life  of  a  people  is  affected,  and  even  the  people 
themselves  cannot  foretell  every  detail  of  the  reaction. 


It  was  recognized  that  there  must  be  complete  coordination  in 
the  development.  The  success  of  one  phase  of  the  program  is  dependent 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  other  phases.  There  is,  for  instance,  little  point 
in  an  irrigation  development  unless  the  people  are  first  taught  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  There  is  little  sense  to  vocational  training  unless 
there  are  appropriate  jobs  to  be  filled. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  present  program  can  only  state  the 
desired  aims  of  the  tribe  and  point  out  the  general  methods  by  which 
the  Papago  Council  and  its  committees  believe  that  these  aims  may  be 
realized.  The  detailed  plans  must  await  technical  surveys  and  con¬ 
sideration  by  specialists,  things  for  which  there  have  been  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  locally. 

With  these  three  essential  reservations,  the  Papago  Council  be- 
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lieves  that  it  is  proposing  a  complete,  well-rounded  program  that,  when 
carried  to  completion,  will  make  available  to  the  Papago  people  every 
possible  resource  that  can  be  exploited  profitably,  and  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Papago  people  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  these 
resources.  The  program  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  by  the  Tribe  of  its 
own  problems.  This  analysis  would  have  been  much  simpler  if  it  had 
been  found  that  by  development  of  the  reservations  alone  the  area 
were  able  to  suport  its  population.  It  would  be  much  less  of  a  problem 
to  teach  the  underprivileged  two-thirds  of  the  Papagos  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  their  own  country.  But  the  stark  fact  that  the  reservations 
cannot  support  them  above  the  starvation  level  makes  it  necessary  to 
teach  them  how  to  compete  successfully  elsewhere.  A  large  non-English 
speaking  group  must  be  fitted  for  life  in  an  English  speaking  world. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  in  the  second  generation  or  the  third  is  un¬ 
known.  It  is  thought  that  little  can  be  done  to  help  the  older  folks.  It 
is  the  present  younger  generation  and  its  children  that  must  receive 
the  attention. 

The  Papago  Development  Program  must  proceed  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  lines.  Just  as  the  many  individual  problems,  sometimes  minor 
in  themselves,  merge  into  one  tremendous  Papago  problem,  so  do  the 
individual  solutions,  over  a  period  of  time,  build  up  into  an  alleviation 
of  the  crises,  and  eventually  into  a  solid,  dependable  economic  life  for 
the  Papago  people. 

The  aims  of  the  program  are  simple.  The  development  of  the 
potential  physical  resources  will  provide  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
needed  land  base.  The  development  of  the  potential  mental  resources 
will  fit  as  many  as  possible  of  the  people  to  make  use  of  that  land  base, 
and  fit  the  balance  for  a  livelihood  away  from  the  reservation.  The 
change  from  dependent  poverty  to  economic  self-sufficiency  will  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  its  wards,  transform  the 
Tribe  from  a  liability  to  an  asset,  and  enable  an  underprivileged  minority 
group  to  emerge  as  useful,  self-respecting  American  citizens. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


General 

Situation 


The  crying  need  for  economic  development 
of  the  Papago  Reservations  rests  solely  upon  the 
inadequacy  of  the  land  base.  Although  the 
2,855,021  acres  of  the  three  reservations  would,  if  divided  equally  among 
the  1200  Papago  families,  give  each  over  2380  acres,  only  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  this  would  be  irrigated  farmland.  Even  more  importantly,  the 
remaining  three  and  a  half  square  miles  of  rangeland  would  support 
properly  only  10  head  of  livestock,  which  at  the  present  stocking,  would 
be  six  head  of  cattle  and  four  horses. 


In  the  best  years,  tribal  income  from  farming  and  ranching  aver¬ 
aged  among  the  1200  families  has  been  about  $500  per  family,  which  is 
about  one-ninth  of  the  income  of  the  average  Arizona  farm  family. 
The  average  Papago  family  has  supplemented  its  farm  and  stockraising 
income  with  some  $800  from  wage  work  and  $200  from  other  sources 
for  a  total  income  of  $1500,  one-third  that  of  the  average  Arizona  farm 
family.  This  is  in  the  best  years  only,  and  during  the  present  inflationary 
period.  In  drought  years  the  average  Papago  family  income  has  been 
less  than  half  of  this,  and  the  average  itself  is  deceiving  due  to  the 
meager  incomes  of  the  many  underprivileged  families.  When  the  average 
is  $1500  the  median  is  less  than  $1000,  and  one-quarter  of  the  families 
earn  less  than  $100  a  year  per  capita. 

In  planning  the  economic  development  of  the  Papago  Reservations, 
therefore,  the  primary  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  number 
of  families  that  can  be  supported  at  a  reasonable  economic  level  from 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area.  The  families  in  excess  of  this  number 
will  have  to  make  a  living  by  other  means. 

The  reasonable  economic  level  cannot  be  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  because  of  the  considerable  fluctuations  of  wages,  cattle  prices, 
and  the  cost  of  living,  particularly  in  the  past  few  years.  Any  attempt 
to  project  into  the  future,  costs  or  earnings  that  have  varied  as  much 
as  300%  in  the  last  ten  years  would  be  of  no  benefit.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  tie  the  Papago  economic  level  to  the  average  Arizona  farm 
family  income,  which  is  influenced  by  the  same  factors  that  cause 
Papago  income  to  vary  so  greatly.  During  the  past  decade  the  average 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 


PAPAGO  FAMILY  INCOME 

1947 

(5.3  PERSONS  PER  FAMILY) 
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AVERAGE  ARIZONA  FARM  INCOME  -  $  4  500 


PAPAGO  INCOME  SOURCES 


INCOME  FROM  NATURAL  RESOURCES  >  71  °/0 


INCOME  FROM  NATURAL  RESOURCES  >  39  °/o 
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Native  crafts 


Wage  work 


Papago  famiiy  income  has  stayed  very  close  to  one-third  of  the  average 
Arizona  farm  family  income  no  matter  what  its  variations  have  been. 
It  would  not  appear  unreasonable  to  plan  this  program  with  the  aim 
of  doubling  the  present  Papago  average  income,  which  would  be  then 
equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  average  Arizona  farm  family.  It  should 
be  noted,  though,  that  the  average  Papago  family  consists  of  5.3  persons 
while  the  average  Arizona  farm  family  consists  only  of  4.1  people,  thus 
making  the  desired  Papago  per  capita  income  even  lower  in  comparison. 

The  Papago  Development  Program  is  predicated  upon  the  necessity 
of  using  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  every  available  existing  local 
resource  before  reaching  out  for  additional  sources  of  income.  That 
the  present  meager  assets  of  the  Papago  Tribe  are  now  badly  deteriorated 
means  that  the  deterioration  must  be  stopped,  the  properties  restored 
so  far  as  possible  to  their  original  state,  and  further,  be  made  even 
more  productive,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  who  should  be  blamed  for  the  present  Papago 
plight,  but  a  question  of  how  that  sorry  state  can  be  improved,  how 
much  it  can  be  improved,  and  how  quickly. 

The  number  of  families  that  can  be  supported  at  a  reasonable 
economic  level  from  reservation  natural  resources  alone  is,  of  course, 
limited  by  the  complete  inadequacy  of  the  land  base.  This  inadequacy 
is  due  to  two  factors:  the  poor  carrying  capacity  of  the  rangeland  and 
the  lack  of  useable  farmland,  for  Papago  income  from  natural  resources 
has  come  principally  from  cattle  sales  and  subsistence  farming,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  from  fuelwood  sales  and  numerous  very  minor  sources 
such  as  wild  food  gathering  and  native  crafts.  The  income  from  cutting 
fuelwood  probably  cannot  be  raised  to  any  appreciable  extent,  nor  can 
that  from  the  minor  sources,  and  the  subsistence  farms  may  be  made 
to  yield  more  than  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  hope  of  raising 
the  income  from  natural  resources,  then,  must  lie  in  improvements  to 
the  cattle  industry. 

Neither  the  farming  situation  nor  the  plight  of  the  livestock  industry 
is  new.  The  effect  has  been  cumulative,  though  softened  in  recent 
years  by  the  work  programs  of  the  depression  and  the  increased  demand 
in  the  war  years  for  labor,  both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture.  Without 
this  artificial  stimulation  the  situation  would  have  been  desperate.  But 
even  though  the  Papago  need  is  now  helped  by  wage  work — and  the 
extent  of  that  help  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  Papago 
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income  now  comes  from  this  source — it  is  wholly  insufficient.  In  the 
first  place  the  work  is  seasonal,  so  the  people  have  no  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  and  no  employment  at  all  for  six  months  of  the  year.  In  the 
second  place,  the  available  work,  and  the  only  work  for  which  most 
of  the  people  are  now  fitted,  is  at  the  lowest  possible  wage  scale.  The 
conditions  in  the  cotton  camps  rival  those  in  the  worst  city  slums.  The 
already  poor  health  of  the  people  is  made  worse.  Effective  education 
of  the  children  is  made  impossible. 

The  deterioration  of  the  Papago  rangeland  has 
Rangeland  been  cumulative  over  many  years.  Cattle  and 

horses  were  introduced  into  the  Papago  country 
with  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  around  1700.  Up  until  1900  the 
lack  of  stockwater  kept  the  Papago  herds  comparatively  small, — under 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land,  at  least.  During  the  first  World  War 
the  introduction  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale  by  non-Indians  led  to  stock- 
water  development  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  herds  with  the 
natural  over-use  of  the  range  near  the  available  water.  The  buying  out  by 
the  Government  of  the  white  ranchers,  and  the  later  drilling  of  additional 
wells  and  the  construction  of  dams  and  charcos  during  CCC  days,  per¬ 
mitted  the  spread  of  the  stock  more  evenly  over  the  range.  But  the 
damage  had  already  been  done  and  the  range  was  carrying  over  twice 
its  estimated  capacity. 

Producing  little  forage  on  their  farms,  the  Papagos  had  always 
permitted  their  horses  to  graze  upon  the  open  range  in  competition 
with  the  cattle.  The  horse  population  grew  until  it  equalled  the  cattle 
population,  until  there  were  three  horses  for  each  Papago  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Horses  are  necessary  for  working  cattle  and  for  farming,  and 
are  the  sole  means  of  transportation  for  most  Papago  families,  but  not 
to  that  extent;  so  a  step  forward  in  range  management  began  with  the 
tribal  horse  reduction  program.  In  five  years  the  horse  population  was 
reduced  nearly  two-thirds,  with  a  system  of  permits  allowing  each  family 
only  a  limited  number  of  horses.  At  the  same  time,  drought  and  selling 
due  to  high  prices  cut  the  cattle  population  nearly  in  half,  until  today 
the  number  of  livestock  on  the  range  approaches  nearer  the  carrying 
capacity  of  that  range  than  it  has  in  over  thirty  years.  But  the  range 
shows  the  scars  of  its  misuse.  One-half  of  the  vast  acreage  has  lost 
over  three  inches  of  its  top  layer  of  soil,  all  of  the  humus  layer,  the 
most  fertile  portion.  A  quarter  of  a  million  acres  has  lost  over  nine 
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T  ransportation 


Farming 


Carrying  capacity  three  cows  per  square  mile 

Much  of  the  land  critically  eroded 


inches,  and  many  of  these  critically  eroded  areas  are  in  what  were  once 
the  fertile  valleys,  now  barren  and  non-productive.  On  the  whole  Papago 
range  the  sustained-yield  average  carrying  capacity  is  now  less  than 
three  head  per  square  mile. 

The  number  of  head  of  cattle  run  on  the  Papago  range  can  be 
increased  in  two  ways:  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  horses  and  by 
increasing  the  carrying  capacity.  Although  the  horse  herd  has  already 
been  reduced  from  18,000  to  7,000  it  still  is  three-eighths  of  the  total 
number  of  livestock  now  on  the  range.  There  will  of  course  be  a  natural 
reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  needed  by  the  people  if  many  families 
must  leave  the  reservations.  Further  reduction  can  be  made  as  a  result  of 
education  by  the  range  management  personnel. 

There  are  also  definite  possibilities  of  increasing  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range.  For  instance,  water  spreading  and  contour  furrow¬ 
ing,  and  the  reseeding  of  these  treated  areas,  can  be  expected  to  increase 
the  amount  of  forage  available  to  the  livestock  as  well  as  to  control 
further  erosion.  This  type  of  work  can  be  done  to  advantage  on  over 
one-third  of  the  Papago  range  according  to  soil  conservation  surveys, 
thus  restoring  so  far  as  possible  the  critically  eroded  valley  lands.  This 
physical  development  would  be  of  little  ultimate  value  unless  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  can  prevent  subsequent  overgrazing  of  the  re¬ 
habilitated  areas.  A  proper  livestock  management  program  must  be 
placed  in  effect  that  will  put  these  new  forage  areas,  together  with 
the  existing  forage  areas,  to  the  fullest  possible  use  by  controlling  the 
grazing  thereon.  A  prerequisite  to  a  management  program  is  a  land-use 
code  formalizing  into  a  definite  and  uniform  set  of  regulations  the 
local  customs  that  have  governed  range  usage  in  the  past  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  those  controls  that  have  so  far  been  thought  un¬ 
necessary. 

But  no  matter  how  good  the  forage,  utilization  of  the  whole  vast 
Papago  range  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  stockwater  available.  There 
are  no  live  streams,  no  natural  water  holes  on  the  desert.  Permanent 
water  must  be  obtained  chiefly  from  wells.  Supplemental  seasonal  water 
from  runoff  after  the  summer  rains  can  be  caught  behind  rock  dams 
in  the  mountains  and  earth  dams — locally  called  charcos — in  the  valleys. 
However,  with  the  average  of  nine  feet  of  evaporation  per  year  in  this 
country  the  loss  of  water  in  open  storage  is  great,  the  life  of  the  structures 
is  decreased  by  siltation,  and  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  charcos 
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retain  water  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  period  of  the  best  forage. 

Only  40%  of  the  Papago  range  is  now  within  reach  of  permanent 
stockwater.  To  make  efficient  use  of  the  whole  Papago  range  all  year 
long,  permanent  water  must  be  obtained  that  will  serve  the  entire  area. 
In  certain  places  it  may  prove  impossible  to  reach  water  by  drilling, 
so  charcos  will  have  to  be  used  as  the  best  available  substitute.  Existing 
or  easily  repairable  charcos  will  also  provide  useful  supplemental  water 
in  the  areas  also  served  by  wells,  but  whenever  physically  or  economically 
possible  a  permanent  water  source  will  have  to  be  made  available  unless 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  Papago  natural  resources  is  to  be  deliberately 
wasted. 

The  present  permanent  water  supply  sources  have  been  constructed 
over  a  long  period  of  years  beginning  in  1915.  Due  to  age  and  to  in¬ 
sufficient  funds  for  maintenance  during  the  war  years,  1942-46,  a 
major  rehabilitation  program  must  be  undertaken  to  restore  these  units 
to  an  efficient  operating  condition.  Worn  and  obsolete  pumping  equip¬ 
ment,  windmills,  engines,  pump  jacks,  and  column  rods  must  be  re¬ 
placed  and  storage  facilities  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  mountain¬ 
spring  and  rock-dam  installations  are  also  in  serious  need  of  major 
repair  if  their  useful  life  is  to  continue. 

The  decrease  in  the  horse  population  and  the  increase  in  forage 
and  its  availability  will  add  considerably  to  the  number  of  Papago 
cattle,  but  that  is  not  enough.  The  value  of  the  cattle  itself  must  be 
increased  also.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  now  on  the  Papago 
range  is  of  poor  quality,  although  the  introduction  of  better  bulls 
through  the  Tribal  breeding  herd  has  improved  the  private  herds  to 
some  extent.  The  dollar  return  from  livestock  sold  can  be  increased  by 
proper  sales  practices  in  place  of  the  present  habit  of  disposing  of  a 
few  head  whenever  the  owner  happens  to  need  money,  irrespective  of 
the  state  of  the  cattle  market  at  the  time.  Both  the  breeding  and  the 
selling  programs  are  essentially  educational,  although  good  bulls  are 
necessary  to  continue  the  former  and  sales  facilities  such  as  corrals, 
chutes,  and  scales  are  needed  for  the  success  of  the  latter.  These  six 
factors:  proper  soil  conservation  practices,  an  increased  water  supply, 
careful  management,  better  breeding,  business-like  selling,  and  the 
elimination  of  unprofitable  use  of  the  range  can  increase  the  reserva¬ 
tion  range  income  by  at  least  65%. 
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FIqqcI  Flash-flood  farming  is  the  traditional  Papago 

Farms  waA  Archae0,°9ical  ‘nves^9a^on  shows  it  to 

have  been  in  use  over  500  years  ago  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  new  even  then.  Grains  were 
planted  in  the  fall  and  if  the  winter  rains  were  sufficient  to  make  the 
crops,  harvested  before  the  extremely  dry  spring.  Before  the  summer 


rains  these  same  areas  were  planted  to  squash,  melons,  beans,  and 
corn.  There  were  periodic  failures,  but  a  substistence  crop  was  usually 
obtained.  Up  until  historical  times  this  method  of  farming  apparently 
sufficed  to  provide  food  for  the  number  of  people  then  living  in  the 
area,  although  in  drought  years  the  people  were  forced  to  move  to 
the  better  watered  Santa  Cruz  and  Altar  valleys  to  work  for  the  more 
fortunate  valley-living  members  of  the  Tribe.  However,  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  restricted  the  Papagos  to  a  quarter  of  their  former  country 
and  deprived  them  of  most  of  their  farmland.  At  the  same  time,  their 
population  was  doubling.  With  the  introduction  of  livestock  and  the 
consequent  accumulative  denudation  of  the  rangelands,  the  increasing 
water  runoff  enlarged  the  flash  floods  while  shortening  their  time  of 
flow.  Consequently  the  washes  cut  deep  channels  which  often  lowered 
the  water  level  below  that  of  the  fields,  the  force  of  the  water  reaching 
the  fields  started  erosion,  and  at  the  end  of  each  flood  the  slowing 
water  deposited  its  load  of  sand  and  gravel  on  the  remaining  uneroded 
flatlands.  This  deterioration  of  the  farmlands,  added  to  the  already 
uncertain  rainfall,  has  made  this  method  of  farming  so  hazardous  as 
to  almost  eliminate  it  from  Papago  economy. 


According  to  a  report  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Service  in  1915, 
there  were  then  9177  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  irrigation  with 
floodwater.  Today,  with  some  5000  acres  under  fence,  less  than  half  of 
that  is  planted  in  an  average  year.  In  drought  years  less  than  700  acres 
is  harvested  with  such  pitifully  poor  yields  as  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  hay  to  an  acre.  Small  wonder  that  the  people  have 
had  to  turn  to  any  available  wage  work  for  a  bare  subsistence. 


The  flash-flood  farms,  like  the  range,  can  be  rehabilitated  to  a 
certain  extent  through  intensive  soil  conservation  practices,  and  through 
agricultural  training  of  the  farmers.  The  watering  can  be  improved,  but 
little  can  be  done  about  the  drought  years.  Flash-flood  farming  must 
remain  a  marginal  means  of  subsistence,  yet  it  must  be  continued.  It 
can  be  expected  that  it  will  be  the  younger  people  who  will  leave  the 
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reservations  as  the  program  progresses.  Most  of  the  older  folk,  settled 
in  their  ways,  will  want  to  remain  and  of  course  no  one  can  be  forced 
to  move.  It  is  these  older  people  who  will  make  the  principal  use  of  the 
subsistence  flood  farms  in  the  traditional  manner.  However,  the  ranchers 
will  also  be  able  to  make  use  of  them,  particularly  for  growing  supple¬ 
mental  forage. 

This  rehabilitation  of  the  subsistence  farms  together  with  the  repair 
of  existing,  and  the  construction  of  new,  permanent  water  supply  sources, 
the  restoration  of  the  range,  and  the  improvement  of  the  yield  of  the 
cattle  herds  constitute  the  development  work  to  be  done  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  proper  under  this  program.  The  income  from  farming  and  ranching, 
supplemented  by  the  income  from  the  sale  of  fuelwood,  from  the  other 
minor  resources,  and  from  local  employment  cannot  more  than  double 
the  present  reservation  income,  and  therefore  cannot  support  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Papago  families  at  a  reasonable  economic  level.  Only 
one-third  of  the  Tribe  can  hope  to  make  a  decent  living  in  the  traditional 
way  of  the  Papago  people. 

What  of  the  other  two-thirds?  What  other  tribal  assets  are  available 
for  development?  The  sole  forseeable  hope  here  is  the  reclamation  of 
land  in  three  special  areas  to  provide  irrigated  farms.  Essentially,  the 
developments  to  the  main  body  of  the  reservation  represent  merely 
methods  of  using  existing  resources  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The 
irrigation  projects,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  actual  additions  to  the 
Papago  resources  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  natural  resources. 

Farmland  in  southern  Arizona,  no  matter  how 
fertile  it  may  be,  is  worthless  if  water  cannot 
be  brought  to  it.  The  famed  productivity  of 
Arizona's  Salt  River  Valley  is  due  to  irrigation.  Of  the  4461  square  miles 
in  the  three  Papago  reservations,  only  three  and  one-third  square  miles 
are  under  irrigation.  The  two  existing  projects,  at  San  Xavier  and  at 
Chuichu,  are  in  the  hands  of  only  125  families,  and  these  families  each 
hold  only  a  fraction  of  an  economic  unit  of  farmland. 

The  Chuichu  Irrigation  Project,  in  the  Casa  Grande  Valley  where 
the  Santa  Cruz  River  cuts  across  the  northeast  corner  of  the  main 
Papago  Reservation,  was  begun  in  1915  with  the  drilling  of  a  well  to 
irrigate  1 88  acres  previously  watered  by  river  floods  which  had  now 
ceased  due  to  the  construction  of  Green's  Reservoir  further  upstream. 
Additional  wells,  with  their  pumps  powered  by  a  10-mile  transmission  line 
from  Casa  Grande,  raised  the  irrigated  acreage  to  615  by  1937. 
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It  is  now  thought  that  sufficient  water  can  be  obtained  at  Chuichu 
by  drilling  to  irrigate  1  1,000  more  acres  here,  though  many  more  acres 
are  fit  for  easy  subjugation.  Ten  years  ago  much  more  water  would 
have  been  available,  but  during  the  war  wells  drilled  above  the  project 
have  lowered  the  water  table.  The  Papago  claim  to  water,  based  upon 
priority  of  use  and  Indian  rights,  must  be  exercised  soon  or  it  will  be 
too  late. 

Irrigation  of  land  from  the  Santa  Cruz  River  was  practiced  at  San 
Xavier  when  the  first  white  man  arrived  there  in  1 692.  Mission  San 
Xavier  flourished  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  land.  White  settlement 
around  nearby  Tucson  with  the  accompanying  increased  use  of  water 
caused  a  failing  water  supply  at  San  Xavier  as  early  as  1890.  By  1914 
it  had  become  impracticable  to  irrigate  the  reservation  lands  by  gravity 
diversion  because  of  the  lowering  of  the  river  bed  by  erosion,  and  the 
drilling  of  wells  was  necessary  to  water  the  1510  acres  of  the  project. 
By  the  drilling  of  additional  wells,  2000  new  acres  can  be  subjugated 
southeast  of  the  present  project.  Proper  utilization  of  the  project  will 
require  an  adjustment  of  the  existing  small  allotments  in  this  area. 

On  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Gila  River 
1200  acres  are  available  for  subjugation.  The  Indians  have  not  been 
able  to  farm  here  since  1905.  At  present  they  do  not  even  live  on  the 
reservation  but  exist  in  squalor  on  the  outskirts  of  the  white  town  of 
Gila  Bend,  making  a  poor  living  as  unskilled  labor  on  the  surrounding 
farms.  The  irrigation  project  here,  if  laid  out  in  40-acre  farms,  should 
provide  a  good  living  for  the  Gila  Bend  Papagos  as  well  as  for  some 
of  the  closely  related  families  from  the  nearby  northwestern  part  of  the 
main  reservation.  In  the  same  way,  the  new  farmland  for  50  families 
at  the  San  Xavier  project  would  provide  a  decent  income  for  the 
San  Xavier  families  and  their  relatives  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  big 
reservation.  The  Chuichu  project,  on  the  other  hand,  would  draw 
families  from  all  parts  of  the  Papago  country.  A  land  code  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  assignment  of  this  land  and  its 
beneficial  use. 

The  new  projects  would  not  be  developed  at  once,  but  as  the 
demand  requires,  as  the  people  become  able  to  care  for  it  properly. 
The  Papagos  now  know  little  of  modern  farming  methods  and  will 
therefore  require  suitable  guidance  and  assistance  in  their  new  life 
The  land  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  them  already  subjugated  and  under 
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ditch,  fenced  and  with  the  first  crop  in  the  ground.  Credit  must  be 
made  available  to  provide  for  home  construction  and  furnishing,  farm 
equipment,  operating  capital,  and  subsistence  living  expenses  for  the 
first  year.  On  the  assumption  of  the  loans  being  made  in  keeping  with 
the  rate  of  development,  the  loan  fund  would  be  revolving  and  finally 
repaid.  Reimbursable  O&M  funds  will  likewise  be  needed  until  the 
projects  are  well  under  way. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  for  the  irrigation  projects  that  con¬ 
struction  and  instruction  must  go  together.  The  success  of  the  projects 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  formal  and  informal  educational 
work  done  among  the  people.  The  families  to  be  resettled  must  be 
selected  with  great  care  and  taught  how  to  farm  properly.  They  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  rush  for  assignments  to  the  new  lands,  but 
will  have  to  be  shown  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  irrigated  farming. 
It  will  be  a  completely  new  life  for  them,  so  they  must  be  prepared 
thoroughly  for  it  or  the  work  will  have  been  in  vain.  After  the  proposed 
vocational  school  at  Chuichu  has  graduated  some  agricultural  students 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  preparation  will  be  easier,  however. 

The  total  of  14,200  irrigated  acres  in  the  three  proposed  projects, 
together  with  the  acreage  of  the  existing  developments,  would  provide 
a  living  at  a  decent  scale  for  over  400  Papago  families,  a  second  third 
of  the  Papago  Tribe.  Therefore,  while  one-third  of  the  Papago  families 
can  remain  on  the  fully  developed  rangeland  and  another  third  resettled 
on  the  irrigation  projects,  there  are  no  forseeable  local  resources  available 
to  support  properly  the  remaining  third,  or  the  additional  families 
created  by  the  2%  annual  increase  in  the  population.  They  must  make 
a  living  elsewhere. 


This  prospect  is  not  so  bad  as  it  first  appears, 
for  already  a  number  of  Papago  families  are 
O  rpiUS  living  at  a  reasonable  economic  level  away 

from  the  reservation.  At  present,  some  150  families  are  in  this  group, 
working  at  the  mine  in  Ajo  or  as  skilled  laborers  in  Tucson  and  other 
cities.  This  number  has  been  limited  so  far  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
eduation  of  the  vast  majority  of  Papago  workers,  for  a  decent  education 
is  a  prerequisite  for  any  job  above  that  of  an  unskilled  laborer. 

The  speed  with  which  the  "surplus"  families  will  move  from  the 
reservation  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  success  of  the  Papago 
education  program,  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  Papago  children  can  be 
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gotten  into  school  und  kept  there  all  year.  Providing  this  group  with 
the  means  of  making  a  decent  livelihood  will  be  a  slow  job,  and  is  a 
social  rather  than  an  economic  problem.  Intensive  instruction,  both 
formal  and  informal,  will  also  be  necessary  with  both  the  stay-at-home 
and  the  irrigated  farm  groups,  but  both  physical  developments  and 
rehabilitation  also  play  a  large  part  here.  The  two  types  of  development 
must  be  coordinated;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  coming  first, 
for  they  are  interdependent. 

The  development  of  the  Papago  land,  like  the  education  of  the 
Papago  people,  will  take  time.  The  transition  period  will  be  long  and 
difficult.  As  new  problems  arise  new  solutions  may  become  possible. 
But  the  pattern  remains.  The  local  resources  are  wholly  insufficient,  and 
can  never  be  expected  to  support  all  of  the  Papago  people  properly. 
Whatever  use  can  be  made  of  these  resources  must  be  made.  The 
land  heritage  of  the  Papago  Tribe  is  all  that  remains  to  them  of  the 
vast  country  that  once  was  theirs.  The  present  conditions  are  not  of 
their  making,  but  in  the  ultimate  solution  they  can  play  a  part. 
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SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Important  as  the  economic  development  of 
Introduction  the  Papago  resources  may  be,  the  social  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  Papago  people  themselves  is  of  equal 
necessity.  Development  of  the  resources  alone  is  not  enough.  The  people 
who  are  to  utilize  those  resources  must  be  fitted  both  mentally  and 
physically  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  them. 

The  means  of  social  development  are  of  course  the  public  services 
normally  offered  to  any  people:  education,  health,  communications, 
community  facilities,  finance  and  credit,  social  security  and  welfare,  and 
governmental  organization.  But  because  of  the  retardation  of  the  Papago 
people,  their  illiteracy,  their  poor  heatlh,  and  their  inexperience,  these 
public  services  must  be  different  and  more  intensive,  than  those  normally 
offered.  Through  the  years  many  theories  have  been  developed  and 
many  plans  drawn  up  by  non-Papagos  for  the  special  application  of 
these  public  services.  The  Papago  Council,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  Papago  people  and  from  the  people's  knowledge  of 
themselves,  offers  its  own  social  development  program. 

The  Papago  Program  succeeds  or  fails  directly 
Education  as  the  education  level  of  the  Papago  people 

rises  or  falls.  The  full  value  of  the  exploitation 

of  the  Papago  resources  and  the  complete  benefits  of  the  material 

improvements  to  be  made  to  the  Papago  economy  are  of  little  worth 
if  the  members  of  the  Tribe  do  not  have  the  education  to  make 

proper  use  of  them.  The  large  numbers  of  Papagos  who  must, 

because  local  resources  cannot  support  them,  leave  the  reservations  to 
make  their  living  elsewhere  cannot  do  so  without  an  education  that  will 
enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  the  non-reservation  world. 

The  record  is  unmistakable:  less  than  40%  of  the  Papago  people 
speak  English,  less  than  20%  can  read  or  write,  and  a  negligible  number 
do  so  habitually.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Papago  children  of  school 
age  were  enrolled  in  any  school  last  year,  less  than  one-third  attended 
school  with  any  regularity,  and  less  than  one-sixth  were  in  the  proper 
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grade.  Yet  tests  by  the  Indian  Service  prove  that  Papago  children  who 
attend  school  regularly  make  normal  educational  progress. 

Papago  education  did  not  really  begin  until  1915,  when  the  Indian 
Service  and  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches  began  building  day 
schools  on  the  reservation,  although  for  the  preceeding  25  years  a  very 
small  number  of  children  had  attended  off-reservation  boarding  schools. 
By  1932  there  were  16  classrooms  available  in  6  local  day  schools — 
accommodations  for  480  of  the  then  approximately  1600  children.  By 
1938  there  were  34  classrooms  at  15  schools — accommodations  for 
1  020  children,  with  perhaps  another  300  taken  care  of  in  off-reservation 
boarding  schools  and  public  schools.  And  during  these  depression  years 
all  of  the  Papago  people  were  home  on  the  reservations.  In  1947-48 
the  Indian  Service  operated  16  day  school  classrooms  and  the  missions 
14;  accommodations  for  900  children  with  an  enrollment  of  983,  but 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  only  651.  302  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools  and  117  in  boarding  schools  for  a  total  Papago  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1402.  Meanwhile,  population  growth  had  raised  the  number  of 
school-age  children  to  2127.  Last  year  725  Papago  children  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  school.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  those  enrolled 
was  only  65%,  and  81  %  of  those  enrolled  were  behind  the  proper  grade 
for  their  age  by  from  one  to  nine  years.  Little  wonder  that  the  Papago 
literacy  rate  is  so  low. 

The  retardation  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  is,  of  course,  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  poor  enrollment  and  equally  poor  attendance  of  those 
who  are  enrolled.  These  two  obstacles  to  adequate  education  are  caused 
by  six  chief  factors:  1.  Lack  of  classroom  facilities.  (It  would  take  double 
the  number  of  local  day  school  classrooms  to  take  care  of  100%  en¬ 
rollment  and  attendance).  2.  Lack  of  transportation.  (The  present  12 
day  schools  and  their  buses  reach  only  45  of  the  73  widely  scattered 
villages).  3.  Not  entering  school  at  the  proper  age.  (Only  46%  of  the 
6-year  olds  were  enrolled  last  year).  4.  Dropping  out  of  the  older 
children.  (Only  38%  of  the  children  of  high  school  age  were  enrolled 
and  only  4%  of  these  had  high  school  attainments).  5.  Absence  from 
the  reservations  during  the  cotton  picking  season.  (During  five  of  the 
nine  months  of  the  school  year,  while  the  families  are  in  the  cotton 
fields,  few  of  the  children  attend  the  public  schools  due  both  to  poor 
enforcement  of  the  state  compulsory  attendance  law  and  to  the  inability 
of  the  public  school  systems  to  absorb  the  part-year  increased  enroll- 
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ment).  6.  Irregular  attendance  when  the  children  are  home  and  enrolled 
in  school.  (Fiestas,  trips  to  cactus  camps,  funerals,  visits  to  relatives, 
or  even  taking  care  of  the  baby,  are  all  excellent  reasons  for  keeping 
a  child  out  of  school). 

The  education  problem,  then,  is  to  correct  these  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  fit  in  with  the  economic  factors  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  Papago  Program.  Those  portions  which  affect  the  school  system, 
or  which  the  education  program  must  help  make  possible,  stem  from 
the  necessary  population  shift  of  one-third  of  the  Tribe  to  the  proposed 
irrigation  projects,  and  another  third  completely  off  the  reservations. 
The  education  program  must  not  propose  new  facilities  that  would  be 
rendered  useless  by  the  shift,  but  must  prepare  the  people  for  that  shift, 
and  at  the  same  time  gradually  withdraw  the  Indian  Service  from  the 
field  of  Papago  education.  The  Tribe's  own  considered  solution  to  the 
education  problem  is  the  construction  of  dormitories.  This  will  solve 
the  transportation  difficulty  by  permitting  the  children  of  the  outlying 
villages  to  live  near  the  schools.  It  will  solve  the  cotton  picking  problem 
by  furnishing  all-year  housing  near  the  schools  for  the  children,  regardless 
of  the  movements  of  the  parents.  It  will  insure  all-year  use  of  the 
classroom  facilities  by  keeping  the  enrollment  steady. 

The  program  relies  upon  education  of  the  parents  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  compulsory  education  law  to  provide  entrance  to  school 
at  the  proper  age,  regular  attendance,  and  retention  in  school  of  the 
older  students.  It  calls  for  the  construction  of  only  enough  additional 
classrooms  on  the  reservation  to  bring  the  accommodations  up  to  what 
will  be  needed  locally  after  the  population  shift  takes  place.  It  relies 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  burden  of  Papago  education  to  the  counties 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  The  rate  of  this  transferral  is  depend¬ 
ent  first  upon  the  success  of  arrangements  with  the  counties  involved, 
and  secondly  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  planned  population  shift. 

In  detail  it  is  proposed: 

(1)  To  build  a  simple  dormitory  at  Santa  Rosa  which  will 
accommodate  those  children  whose  parents  leave  the  reservation  for 
work  in  the  cotton  fields  or  elsewhere.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  involve 
about  70  students.  The  cotton  field  migration  is  most  serious  here,  with 
the  enrollment  dropping  from  120  to  20  during  the  cotton  picking 
months.  Since  not  over  30  of  the  100  absentees  attend  public  school 
while  away,  the  dormitory  would  make  possible  the  whole  school-year 
attendance  of  the  remaining  70,  as  well  as  make  possible  the  full 
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school-year  use  of  the  existing  Santa  Rosa  classroom  facilities.  It  is  our 
belief  that  these  students  should  not  spend  the  entire  year  in  the 
dormitory,  but  that  they  should  live  at  home  with  their  parents  when 
the  family  is  at  home  on  the  reservation.  Additional  quarters  for  school 
personnel  should  also  be  provided  at  Santa  Rosa,  as  well  as  a  new 
dining  room.  The  old  adobe  school  building  which  was  remodeled  for 
quarters  and  dining  room  many  years  ago  is  today  obsolete,  and  should 
be  replaced.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  expand  the  water  system,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sewer  system.  The  sewage  treatment  plant  should  be 
further  removed  from  the  village,  and  the  effluent  discharged  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  not  offensive.  The  present  sewage  treatment  plant  is 
inadequate,  offensive  and  unsanitary. 

(2)  To  construct  a  dormitory  for  250  pupils  at  Sells,  with  suitable 
classroom  facilities  for  the  additional  pupils  who  must  then  be  brought 
here.  With  two  present  classrooms  unused  at  Sells  new  ones  would 
have  to  be  built.  The  dormitory  and  additional  classrooms  would  provide 
school-year  facilities  for  the  children  from  the  southern  half  of  the 
reservation  who  do  not  attend  public  school  while  in  the  cotton  fields. 
They  would  also  provide  schooling  and  a  home  near  the  school  for  the 
children  from  the  widely  scattered  villages  of  the  area  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  reached  except  by  numerous  uneconomical  small  one- 
teacher  schools  or  by  many  lengthy  bus  routes  to  consolidated  schools. 
They  would  likewise  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  present  obsolete  one- 
teacher  tent-school  at  Santa  Rosa  Ranch  and  the  equally  obsolete 
33-year  old  one-teacher  adobe  school  at  Vamori,  both  of  which  must 
otherwise  be  replaced  by  new  units.  The  dormitory  and  additional  class¬ 
rooms  would  be  cheaper  to  build  and  to  operate  than  scattered  small 
schools  and  would  offer  the  children  a  much  better  education,  as  well 
as  obviate  the  necessity  of  much  new  all  weather  road  construction  for 
school  bus  routes. 

(3)  To  construct  a  dormitory  at  Chuichu  to  house  the  children 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  who  do  not  attend  public 
school  while  their  families  are  in  the  cotton  fields,  as  well  as  those  who  live 
too  far  from  any  local  school  in  this  area  to  be  served  by  existing  facilities. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  older  children  living  in  this  dormitory  attend 
the  Casa  Grande  public  schools,  only  9  miles  away.  This  unit,  like  the 
one  at  Sells,  would  be  much  cheaper  to  construct  and  to  operate  than 
the  otherwise  necessary  numerous  small  school  plants  and  additions  to 
existing  schools.  It  would  likewise  reduce  new  road  construction. 
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(4)  To  construct  a  vocational  school  and  an  accompanying  250- 
pupil  dormitory  for  its  pupils,  also  at  Chuichu,  the  site  of  the  large 
irrigation  project  necessary  for  agricultural  training.  Power  and  water 
are  already  available  here.  The  vocational  school  at  first  would  serve 
the  present  badly  retarded  older  children  who  cannot  hope  to  receive 
an  adequate  academic  training  but  may  still  become  assets  to  the  Tribe 
through  vocational  knowledge.  Later,  as  elementary  school  graduates 
come  along,  those  not  continuing  an  academic  education  will  receive 
the  essential  vocational  training  here. 

(5)  To  construct  small  25-pupil  dormitories  at  Vaya  Chin  and 
Gu  Vo  to  take  care  of  the  additional  younger  children  from  these  areas 
brought  to  school  by  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law,  yet  living  too  far  from  the  schools  to  be  day  pupils.  These  units 
are  also  necessary  to  assure  the  complete  use  the  whole  school  year 
of  the  existing  classroom  facilities. 

(6)  To  construct  a  250-pupil  dormitory  in  the  city  of  Tucson  to 
house  pupils  attending  the  public  high  school  and  university,  and  also 
to  house  orphans  and  children  from  broken  homes.  No  high  school 
facilities  exist,  or  are  planned,  for  the  reservation.  If  they  were  provided 
locally,  both  classrooms  and  a  dormitory  would  have  to  be  built.  The 
Indian  Service  already  owns  a  suitable  site  for  a  dormitory  in  Tucson. 

This  Tucson  dormitory  would  not  be  needed  until  eight  years  after 
all  of  the  6-year  olds  are  enrolled,  continuous  attendance  through  the 
eighth  grade  is  achieved,  and  the  first  major  elementary  school  class 
is  graduated — say  12  years  after  the  program  begins.  Until  that  time, 
the  few  children  of  high  school  attainments  would  continue  to  attend 
Phoenix  Indian  School.  If  during  this  period  the  mission  schools  continue 
to  attract  only  the  present  24%  of  the  Papago  children — and  they 
might  well  raise  their  enrollment — there  would  remain  in  the  Indian 
Service  schools  only  34%  of  the  children  which,  considering  population 
growth,  would  approximate  their  capacity  at  that  time. 

(7)  Whenever  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  counties 
the  five  Government  elementary  schools  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
public  school  system,  leaving  the  Indian  Service  only  in  the  business  of 
operating  the  dormitories  and  the  vocational  school.  This  later  unit 
would  also  be  turned  over  to  the  county,  but  the  operation  of  the 
dormitories  would  have  to  continue  until  either  the  reservation's  economic 
level  is  raised  to  the  point  at  which  the  Indian  parents  can  afford  to 
pay  for  their  children's  board,  or  the  planned  migration  to  the  irrigation 
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projects  and  away  from  the  reservations  will  enable  the  children  to  live 
at  home  and  attend  nearby  public  schools  as  day  pupils.  In  either  case, 
the  dormitories  will  be  used  throughout  their  economic  lives  as  will  the 
classroom  buildings  and  the  other  school  facilities. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  Papago  Program  proposes  to  raise  the 
average  daily  attendance  and  enrollment  by  providing  dormitories  at  the 
Government  school  sites  and  near  the  public  schools  so  that  children 
not  now  served  by  a  school,  or  off  the  reservation  a  portion  of  each 
year,  can  attend;  to  raise  the  average  daily  attendance  and  enrollment 
by  education  of  the  parents  and  enforcement  to  get  all  of  the  younger 
children  into  school  and  to  cut  down  the  present  irregular  attendance; 
to  provide  a  vocational  school,  first  for  the  older  retarded  pupils  and 
later  for  the  non-academic  high  school  pupils;  and  finally,  to  turn  the 
Indian  Service  education  functions  over  to  the  counties  whenever  possible, 
until  the  transfer  is  complete. 

The  Papago  Program  provides  the  Papago  children  with  proper 
educational  facilities  with  a  minimal  structural  and  operational  expense. 
The  construction,  spread  over  a  period  of  years,  supplements  existing 
facilities  at  such  times,  in  such  areas,  and  along  such  lines  as  are 
required,  without  the  loss  of  any  present  usable  plant.  The  operation 
costs  will  rise  with  the  expansion  and  then  drop  as  the  counties  absorb 
more  and  more  of  the  teaching  burden  over  the  years,  the  exact  length 
of  which  cannot  be  estimated  since  the  education  program  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  development  of  other  portions  of  the  Papago 
Program. 

It  will  not  be  inexpensive,  but  if  the  Papago  Tribe  is  to  make 
progress,  if  the  Papago  people  are  to  receive  the  same  opportunities 
that  other  American  citizens  enjoy,  if  the  Papago  children  are  to  be 
rescued  from  a  life  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  that  expenditure  must 
be  made. 

Medically,  the  Papago  people  are  still  in  the 
Health  Middle  Ages.  The  Papago  population  curve 

resembles  that  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Of 
approximately  260  infants  born  each  year,  one-quarter  die  within 
twelve  months;  at  the  age  of  six  there  are  only  160  left;  at  age  18, 
only  125.  The  life  expectancy  of  a  Papago  baby  is  17  years;  that  of 
a  white  baby  in  the  United  States  is  over  60  years.  The  graph  of  the 
actual  Papago  population  by  ages  shows  the  wide  fluctuations  due  to 
epidemics,  and  to  poor  crop  years.  The  comparison  of  the  weighted 
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Papago  age  curve  with  that  of  the  whole  United  State  tells  the  almost 
incredible  Papago  health  story.  Only  a  birth  rate  double  that  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  enables  the  Papagos  to  survive  at  all. 

In  part,  these  health  conditions  are  due  to  poverty,  poor  housing, 
insufficient  clothing,  and  malnutrition,  caused  both  by  lack  of  food 
and  improper  diet.  They  are  also  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  modern 
health  facilities,  and  the  traditional  resistance  of  the  Papagos  to 
modern  medicine.  This  resistance  is  being  overcome,  however,  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  a  real  health  program  can  be  initiated  its  acceptance 
will  be  general. 

At  its  highest,  the  field  medical  staff  for  the  Papago  Reservations 
has  consisted  only  of  a  field  physician  and  two  field  nurses  to  teach 
hygiene,  pre-natal  and  infant  care,  and  dietetics  to  7200  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  comparatively  unenlightened  people;  to  provide  routine  and 
emergency  medical  care  throughout  an  area  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut;  or  to  urge  the  hospitalization  of  serious  cases,  contagious 
cases,  and  obstetrical  cases.  During  the  war  this  already  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  field  force  was  cut  to  one  nurse  and  the  services  of  a  physician 
who  also  had  to  administer  the  hospital.  And  of  equal  importance,  the 
Sells  Hospital  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1947,  just  as  Papago  acceptance 
of  hospitalization  was  increasing  to  an  encouraging  extent.  The  expedient 
adopted  of  transporting  the  sick  68  miles  to  the  former  San  Xavier 
Sanatorium  has  resulted  only  in  the  decrease  from  some  8000  to  3000 
patient-days  per  year  for  patients  from  the  main  reservation,  and  the 
still  reduced  field  medical  staff  cannot  possibly  handle  properly  the 
increased  load  of  those  who  refuse  to  be  hospitalized  at  San  Xavier. 

The  Papago  health  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  half  measures. 
The  almost  criminal  infant  mortality  rate  must  be  cut  drastically. 
Malnutrition  and  hardship  must  be  reduced,  though  this  will  be  done 
in  part  by  increasing  the  standard  of  living.  Health  education  by  field 
work  that  reaches  every  home,  combined  with  adequate  and  acceptable 
hospital  facilities  must  be  furnished.  Because  of  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  the  number  of  field  workers  and  the  size  of  the  hospital  must 
be  many  times  greater  than  that  of  a  normal  white  area. 

The  Papago  health  program,  therefore,  is  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward.  It  proposes  the  establishment  of  five  public  health  districts  to 
blanket  the  reservations,  with  a  field  nurse  in  each.  Even  this  will  give 
each  nurse  almost  1500  people  to  care  for  in  an  area  of  nearly  1000 
square  miles.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Papago  villages  are  widely 
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separated,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nurse's  time  must  be  spent  in  merely 
driving  between  them,  often  across  country.  The  language  difficulty  must 
also  be  faced,  because  of  the  lack  of  English  in  the  vast  majority  of 
Papago  homes.  So  even  with  an  expanded  field  force,  the  health  work 
will  be  slow. 

The  critical  problem  of  the  deterioration  of  health  of  the  many 
families  while  in  the  cotton  fields  would  be  solved  by  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  Indian  Service  and  the  county  health  organi¬ 
zations  whereby  some  of  the  government  nurses  would  supplement  the 
work  of  the  counties  during  the  cotton  picking  season.  After  the  initial 
educational  phase  of  the  reservation  health  work  is  completed,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  cooperative  arrangement  would  provide  the  groundwork 
for  the  county  nurses'  following  the  cotton  pickers  back  to  the  reserva¬ 
tions  between  cotton  seasons  as  the  number  of  Indian  Service  nurses 
is  reduced,  until  in  the  far  future  all  of  the  public  health  work  on  the 
reservations  is  performed  by  the  counties. 

The  final  feature  of  the  program  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
hospital  at  Sells.  This  is  absolutely  essential,  for  hospitalization  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  field  health  program.  Many  more  cases  must 
be  hospitalized  than  would  be  in  a  normal  community.  Papago  housing 
conditions  are  so  poor  that  proper  home  care  cannot  possibly  be  given 
the  sick,  and  distances  are  so  great  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a 
field  staff  to  give  regular  home  treatments.  The  ill  and  injured  must 
be  hospitalized  to  receive  proper  care. 

In  addition,  and  most  importantly,  the  hospital  must  be  located 
on  the  reservation.  Aside  from  the  purely  mechanical  difficulty  of 
transporting  patients,  as  at  present,  75  miles  from  the  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  as  much  as  1  45  miles  from  the  further  parts  of  the  reservation, 
there  is  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  people  to  be  considered.  This  attitude 
must  not  be  taken  lightly,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  hospitalization 
is  not  something  that  the  majority  of  Papagos  now  demand,  but  is  rather 
a  thing  that  they  must  be  induced  to  accept,  and  therefore  anything 
that  will  help  that  acceptance  must  be  done.  It  is  traditional  with  the 
Papagos  that  the  whole  family  must  be  near  a  sick  person;  that  he  must 
know  his  relatives  are  with  him;  that  he  must  feel  that  he  is  at  home, 
not  in  a  foreign,  unfriendly  place.  This  feeling  must  be  allowed  for  if 
Papago  hospitalization  is  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  It  is  a  feeling 
that  will  take  generations  to  change. 

The  present  use  of  San  Xavier  as  the  Papago  hospital  does  not  meet 
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this  important  requirement.  To  most  Papagos,  San  Xavier  is  far  away 
and  strange.  It  can  be  reached  only  with  difficulty  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  with  their  dependence  upon  horse  transport.  There  are  no 
relatives  nearby  with  whom  a  patient's  family  can  stay  during  his 
hospitalization.  It  is  not  the  Papago's  hospital,  but  merely  a  facility 
that  they  are  permitted  to  use. 

Sells,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  at  the  center  of  population. 
Nearly  everyone  has  relatives  in  the  village.  It  is  the  tribal  headquarters, 
familiar  territory,  close  to  home.  So  far  as  the  Papago  people  are 
concerned,  as  has  been  made  most  evident  by  the  Papago  Council, 
Sells  is  the  only  location  for  the  Papago  hospital  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  them.  If  the  health  program  is  to  be  supported  by  them,  it  must  be 
tailored  to  fit  them.  Any  other  solution  will  defeat  its  very  purpose. 

A  large  hospital  is  not  proposed,  though  because  of  the  lack  of 
hygienic  knowledge  and  the  low  standard  of  living  in  Papago  homes 
and  the  great  distance  between  them  the  increased  desirability  of 
hospitalization  would  call  for  a  large  one.  However,  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  the  migration  from  the  reservations  of  many  of  the 
Papago  families.  Papago  acceptance  of  hospitalization  is  now  very 
small.  As  the  acceptance  rises  through  the  efforts  of  the  field  workers, 
the  total  population  to  be  served  will  decrease  due  to  the  migrations, 
until  when  the  local  population  is  finally  stabilized  the  proposed  unit  will 
be  of  the  necessary  size.  As  the  economic  level  of  the  people  rises,  they 
should  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Eventually  the  Sells  hospital  should  be  self-supporting,  or  at  least 
as  much  so  as  any  rural  hospital  can  be. 

The  three  portions  of  the  Papago  health  program,  the  field  work, 
the  cooperation  with  the  county  health  services,  and  the  operation  of 
the  hospital  would,  of  course,  be  coordinated.  The  timetable  requires 
an  immediate  start,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  element 
of  other  parts  of  the  Papago  program,  the  progress  in  schooling,  the 
rate  of  population  shift,  and  the  rise  of  the  economic  level,  no  date 
for  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  can  be  set. 

Without  sufficient  field  workers  and  without  a  modern  hospital 
suitably  located,  little  progress  can  be  made  in  correcting  the  present 
disgraceful  Papago  health  situation.  And  until  that  situation  is  corrected, 
a  Papago  baby  may  be  "created  equal"  to  a  white  baby,  but  has  less 
than  one-third  the  chance  to  survive. 
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On  the  whole  vast  Papago  Reservation  there 
Communications  is  on*y  one  state  highway,  the  east-west  Tucson- 
Sells-Quijotoa-Ajo  road,  which  is  constructed  to 
modern  standards  less  than  one-third  its  length  across  the  reservation. 
From  this  lead  two  Indian  Service  main  roads,  one  south  from  Sells,  the 
other  north  from  Quijotoa  to  Casa  Grande,  neither  built  to  present-day 
standards.  Less  than  150  miles  of  secondary  roads  built  to  truck  trail 
standards  complete  the  entire  reservation  road  system.  Only  36  of  the 
Papago  villages  are  reached  by  graded  roads.  Two  schools,  Cowlic  and 
Vamori,  are  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  improved  highway. 
They,  like  the  majority  of  the  villages,  can  be  reached  only  by  following 
desert  tracks  across  country.  Until  these  conditions  are  improved,  care 
of  the  sick,  administrative  travel,  or  simple  transportation  to  the  store 
is  a  hard  and  arduous  task.  If,  as  is  said,  civilization  follows  the  high¬ 
ways,  it  is  little  wonder  that  much  of  the  Papago  country  has  not 
progressed. 

The  present  Indian  Service  road  system  was  constructed  primarily 
to  maintain  communication  between  the  Agency  and  the  outlying 
schools,  and  as  school  bus  routes  radiating  from  those  schools.  Future 
construction  must  be  reoriented  to  fit  the  economic  system  rather  than 
merely  Indian  Service  requirements. 

The  Papago  road  program  proposes  intensive  support  for  the  rapid 
completion  by  the  state  of  Route  86,  the  east-west  through  highway; 
reconstruction  by  the  Indian  Service  of  the  Quijotoa-Casa  Grande  north- 
south  road  and  of  parts  of  the  secondary  road  system  to  standards  that 
will  make  them  acceptable  as  part  of  the  county  road  system;  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  number  of  school  bus  roads,  networks  at  the  irrigation 
projects,  and  access  roads  to  villages.  These  roads  will  eventually  be 
transferred  to  the  counties  for  maintenance. 

The  present  use  of  the  Indian  Service  telephone  system  does  not 
require  extension  of  lines,  except  to  two  schools  and  to  Casa  Grande, 
though  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  might  create  new  Indian  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Sells  and  in  the  larger  villages  and  necessitate  additional  cir¬ 
cuits.  Chief  future  use  of  the  system  will  remain  for  Indian  Service 
administrative  business  at  least  until  the  initial  construction  phase  of 
the  Papago  program  is  completed.  Thereafter  it  is  planned  to  operate 
the  system  as  a  tribal  enterprise,  or  sell  it  to  a  commercial  operator. 
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Community  facilities  such  as  village  water  and 
power  lines  are  considered  a  village  responsibility, 
and  sewerage  and  housing  as  family  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Village  water  supplies,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  can 
be  maintained  by  the  people,  cannot  be  constructed  by  them.  Often 
the  same  facilities  can  be  used  for  both  domestic  and  stock  water. 

Permanent  water  is  as  necessary  to  humans  as  to  animals  in  this 
desert  country.  A  permanent  supply  of  pure  water  can  be  obtained  only 
through  the  drilling  of  deep  wells,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  storage 
facilities.  The  present  domestic  water  supply  of  the  villages  must  under¬ 
go  major  rehabilitation,  for  it,  like  the  stockwater  installations,  has 
deteriorated  through  lack  of  proper  maintenance  through  the  war 
years.  Also,  present  sources  must  be  supplemented  if  the  people  are  to 
continue  to  exist  in  their  desert  land. 

L  ^  Under  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (49  Stat. 

984),  the  Papago  lands  are  subject  to  mineral 
Alienation  entry,  which  means  alienation.  3590  acres  of 

Papago  land  have  been  patented,  and  mineral  claims  have  been  filed 
on  35,643  additional  acres.  Over  61  square  miles  of  tribal  land  have 
been  lost,  or  are  likely  to  be  lost,  to  the  Papagos.  There  is  no  questioning 
the  fact  that  the  minerals  underlying  the  reservations  should  be  exploited. 
The  Papago  position  is  that  there  is  no  need  of  their  losing  their  land 
because  of  this.  Therefore,  the  Tribe  is  asking  the  Congress  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  mineral  law  to  retain  mineral  land  as  Federal  land,  per¬ 
mitting  miners  the  use  of  only  as  much  of  the  surface  as  is  needed, 
and  only  as  it  is  needed.  The  Tribe  feels  so  strongly  about  this  loss,  and 
potential  loss,  of  its  land  that  it  has  out  of  its  own  meager  funds  pur¬ 
chased  970  acres  of  patented  land  at  tax  sales.  It  hopes  to  continue 
such  purchases  whenever  possible,  but  wishes  to  prevent  further  aliena¬ 
tion  that  would  require  more  purchases. 

Families  transplanted  to  the  irrigation  develop- 
Qredit  ment  will  need  extensive  credit  to  enable 

them  to  house  themselves  and  to  equip  their  new 
farms  properly;  those  families  which  will  be  relocated  permanently  off 
the  reservation  will  also  need  credit  to  finance  permanent  homes.  These 
people  can  have  little  credit  standing  at  the  commercial  banks,  living 
on  federal  land,  and  having  no  previous  experience  in  the  modern  type 
of  farming  required,  so  the  Papago  program  calls  for  use  of  the  Indian 
Service  credit  program  to  help  them.  The  families  remaining  in  the 
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cattle  business  will  have,  through  the  cattle  ownership,  sufficient  security 
to  deal  with  the  banks.  Small  individual  unsecured  loans  will  continue 
to  be  made  by  the  Tribe. 

The  program  takes  for  granted  the  full 
Social  coverage  by  the  State  of  Arizona  of  lawful 

Security  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  de¬ 

pendent  children.  Relief  cases  due  to  lack  of  work  will  not  be  so  numer¬ 
ous  during  the  proposed  construction  period.  Other  relief  cases  will 
insofar  as  possible  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Tribe  itself  as  is  now  being 
done. 

The  administration  of  the  Papago  reserva- 
Gouernment  tions  by  the  Indian  Service  must  continue  until 

such  time  as  that  service  is  relieved  of  its 
responsibilities  by  law.  However,  even  before  that  time,  functions  can 
be  turned  over  to  the  Tribe  as  it  is  ready  and  fitted  to  carry  them  on. 

While  the  Indian  Service  remains  active,  the  common  services 
such  as  the  fiscal  and  clerical  work,  purchasing  and  warehousing, 
mechanical  and  automotive  repairs,  and  utilities  operation  must  be 
carried  on.  As  the  work  on  the  reservations  is  undertaken  under  the 
Papago  Development  Program,  the  common  services  will  have  to  be 
expanded  for  a  while,  and  then  can  gradually  be  tapered  off  as  the 
work  is  wound  up,  or  transferred  to  the  tribal  organization. 

The  Papago  Tribe  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has  had  for  over  ten 
years  a  functioning  representative  governing  body,  the  Papago  Council. 
This  group,  meeting  monthly  or  oftener,  has  set  up  and  supervised  the 
operation  of  necessary  tribal  enterprises,  enacted  ordinances  to  regulate 
reservation  activities  in  the  field  allotted  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Papago  Tribe,  been  the  medium  for  transmitting  to  the  members 
of  the  Tribe  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  Indian  Service, 
and  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Indian  Service  staff  in  the 
wise  carrying  out  of  those  functions.  The  Council  is  the  trustee  of  the 
Papago  people,  and  as  such  will  continue  to  be  of  value  after  the 
Papago  Program  has  been  completed  and  the  Indian  Service  withdrawn 
from  the  Papago  jurisdiction. 

The  pattern  of  development  that  the  Papago  people  have  proposed 
for  themselves  is  oriented  toward  that  time  of  Indian  Service  with¬ 
drawal,  toward  the  time  when  the  reservation  area  will  become  an  integral 
part,  governmentally  speaking,  of  the  counties  in  which  it  is  situated, 
toward  the  time  when  it  will  be  treated  from  a  legal  point  of  view  as  a 
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normal  area  of  the  state.  But  in  one  particular  way  it  can  never  be  a 
normal  area;  the  land  is  owned  in  common  for  the  enrolled  members 
of  the  Papago  Tribe,  and  even  if  the  Federal  Government  cedes  its  title 
to  the  tribe,  there  is  no  sensible  way  in  which  the  land  can  be  divided 
into  economic  units  among  those  many  members.  The  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Papago  Council,  then,  is  into  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
corporation  owned  by  all  of  the  enrolled  members  and  created  to  manage 
the  property  of  those  members  held  in  common,  the  reservation  land. 

Due  to  lack  of  natural  resources  of  this  land,  it  can  support  only 
two-thirds  of  the  present  enrollment  of  the  Tribe,  half  of  them  on 
irrigation  projects.  The  use  by  a  few  of  the  property  of  the  many 
requires  that  those  using  the  common  land  pay  for  the  privilege,  such 
payments  to  be  used  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors — 
ex  Council — to  pay  for  the  normal  operation  costs  of  the  enterprise, 
water,  conservation  practices,  taxes  and  so  on,  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
tribal  assets  must  be  prevented. 

Among  other  functions  of  the  present  Papago  Council,  Law  and 
Order  would  be  turned  over  to  the  state  and  counties,  but  not  until  after 
the  people  have  adjusted  themselves  to  state  and  county  laws  and  to 
the  operation  of  the  white  man's  court  with  its  paid,  specially  trained 
lawyers.  The  reservation  is  already  divided  into  county  precincts  which, 
with  the  changes  made  necessary  by  the  newly  acquired  vote,  now  need 
revising.  When  the  proper  time  arrives,  the  counties  will  be  asked  to 
set  up  justice  courts  in  the  precincts  with  deputy  sheriffs  to  replace  the 
present  law  and  order  system,  thus  bringing  the  people  into  the  normal 
American  system  when  they  are  so  fitted. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  future,  but  is  planned  now  so  that  the  goal 
can  be  seen,  so  that  an  orderly  progress  toward  that  goal  can  be  made, 
and  so  that  there  can  be  hope  in  the  years  to  come. 
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SUMMARY 


The  Papago  Development  Program  proposes  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  all  tribal  resources.  To  obtain  this,  existing  resources  must  be 
rehabilitated  and  additional  resources  provided. 

The  Papago  range  is  the  Tribe's  greatest  natural  resource.  It  must 
be  restored  so  far  as  possible  to  its  original  state  through  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  and  retained  at  its  most  productive  point  through  range 
management.  Sufficient  stockwater  facilities  must  be  provided  to 
permit  the  fullest  use  by  the  livestock,  the  livestock  itself  improved  by 
breeding,  and  the  stockmen  taught  to  use  businesslike  sales  methods. 
The  reservation  flash-flood  farms  must  be  rehabilitated  to  provide 
supplemental  subsistence  for  the  families  remaining  on  the  land,  the 
one-third  of  the  Papago  people  who  can  secure  from  the  existing  natural 
resources  a  decent  living. 

Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  additional  resources  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservations  sufficient  to  provide  for  another  third 
of  the  families  through  the  development  of  irrigated  farmland.  Since  the 
ownership  and  management  of  this  type  of  farm  is  completely  foreign 
to  the  traditional  Papago  way  of  making  a  living,  development  of  the 
irrigation  projects  must  be  gradual  and  the  instruction  of  the  farmers 
careful.  The  resettlement  of  these  people  requires  the  provision  of  ample 
credit  to  permit  them  to  begin  properly  their  new  way  of  life. 

Existing  tribal  resources  and  forseeable  additional  resources  cannot 
take  care  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  members  of  the  Tribe. 
The  other  third,  and  the  families  created  by  the  population  increase,  will 
have  to  earn  a  living  elsewhere.  In  order  to  do  so  at  any  but  the  lowest 
economic  level,  they  must  be  fitted  properly  by  education  to  compete 
equally  with  other  Arizona  citizens.  But  the  necessary  educational 
work  cannot  be  confined  to  this  group  alone;  the  other  two  groups  need 
similar  assistance. 

The  unthinkable  present  Papago  health  conditions  demand  an 
intensive  field  health  program  and  an  adequate  hospital  located  on  the 
reservation.  The  work  to  be  done  on  the  land  requires  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  communication  facilities  and  the  construction  of  additional 
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ones.  As  the  people  grow  in  experience,  more  and  more  responsibility 
must  be  placed  on  their  tribal  government,  and  whenever  and  wherever 
possible  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  normal  authority,  the  county  or  the  state. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Papago  Development  Program  is  a  healthy, 
educated  Papago  people  making  a  decent  living  in  a  conventional  way, 
having  the  same  advantages  and  the  same  responsibilities  as  other 
Americans,  being  respected,  useful,  normal  citizens  of  Arizona.  That 
is  the  goal.  To  reach  it  completely  will  take  not  years,  but  generations. 

The  period  of  transition  will  be  long.  For  the  Federal  Government  it 
will  be  measured  by  an  initial  increase  in  activity,  a  rise  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  required  during  the  development  and  construction  period,  then  a 
long  gradual  tapering  off  of  operational  expenditures  as  the  Papagos 
become  able  to  fend  for  themselves. 

For  the  members  of  the  Tribe  the  transition  period  will  mean  at 
first  a  continuation  of  the  present  pattern  of  migration  for  part-time, 
poor-paying  wage  work.  The  dormitories  will  begin  to  keep  the  children 
in  school  and  the  development  work  on  the  reservation  will  provide  more 
and  more  work  at  home  for  their  parents.  Some  families  will  begin  to 
move  to  the  expanding  irrigation  projects  and  others  with  newly  acquired 
skills  will  leave  the  reservations,  leaving  a  greater  share  of  the  home 
resources  to  those  remaining.  The  educational  level  and  the  health 
condition  of  the  people  will  build  up  gradually,  increasing  their  wants 
and  their  means  of  satisfying  them.  More  and  more,  the  Tribe  will 
cease  to  be  unique  and  become  a  part  of  the  general  community, 
although  the  conservation  of  the  slow-changing  older  folk  will  linger 
long.  The  reservation  lands  will  increasingly  be  given  over  to  these 
older  people  and  to  the  stockmen,  but  through  the  tribal  holding 
company  each  member  of  the  Tribe  will  retain  his  right  to  the  tribal 
assets.  Finally,  the  Papago  Problem,  as  such,  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  development  of  the  reservation  resources,  the  development 
of  the  irrigation  projects,  and  the  development  of  the  Papago  people 
will  indeed  be  a  slow  process.  It  will  be  geared  to  the  speed  both  of  the 
physical  construction  and  the  mental  education,  to  the  rate  of  both 
economic  and  social  progress,  for  they  are  mutually  dependent. 

So  far,  that  progress  has  not  been  rapid,  because  of  the  inertia 
of  the  people  themselves,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  necessary 
work,  because  of  the  disruptions  of  the  war  years,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
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because  there  has  been  no  foreseeable  future  in  sight,  no  goal  to  achieve, 
no  over-all  coordinated  program  for  the  Papago  people. 

The  Papago  Development  Program  furnishes  that  now,  but  to  serve 
as  a  real  pattern  for  the  years  ahead  it  must  take  into  consideration  the 
interim  period,  the  difficult  time  of  transition.  Some  portions  of  the 
program  must  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  they  are  the 
foundation.  Some  portions  must  be  accomplished  little  by  little,  as  the 
people  are  ready  for  them,  for  the  program  cannot  be  forced  upon 
individuals.  Rather,  present  trends  are  to  be  encouraged  and  accelerated, 
the  people  guided  away  from  dead  ends  and  unprofitable  excursions, 
the  energies  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  Tribal  Governments  channeled 
into  courses  that  will  meet  together  at  the  goal. 

The  Papago  people  feel  that  they  deserve  a  chance  to  reach  their 
goal.  They  have  struggled  hard  against  nearly  ruinous  odds,  struggled  to 
maintain  an  existence  in  their  desert  homeland,  struggled  to  cope  with 
strange  new  conditions  forced  upon  them  by  their  white  neighbors, 
struggled  to  progress  against  the  handicaps  that  throughout  history 
have  plagued  small  independent  groups  of  people  and  usually  over¬ 
whelmed  them.  But  the  Papagos  do  not  want  to  be  overwhelmed;  they 
do  not  intend  to  be.  They  want  to  be  healthy.  They  want  to  be  educated. 
They  want  to  have  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families  in  a  decent,  respectable  manner.  They  want  to  be  able  to  look 
at  the  future  with  hope  and  assurance.  They  think  that  if  their  children, 
or  their  children's  children  attain  this  goal,  their  struggle  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 
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